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PADRE MARTINEZ: A NEW MEXICAN MYTH 
By E. K. FRANCIS* 


HE CASE of Don Antonio José Martinez, parish priest of 

Taos at the time of the American invasion, is still very 
much alive in New Mexico. The powerful personality of the 
old New Mexican padre, who died in 1867, has all the reality 
of a political myth. He has been cast in the role of the great 
yet enigmatic antagonist of Jean Baptiste Lamy, first Cath- 
olic bishop of Santa Fe, another New Mexican legend made 
famous through Willa Cather’s fictionalized history Death 
Comes to the Archbishop. In fact there are few books on 
nineteenth-century New Mexico—fiction, popularization or 
scholarly history—which would omit mentioning the two 
entirely. The story of their dramatic fight not only strikes 
the imagination, it also offers a key to the understanding of 
the Spanish-American minority in the Upper Rio Grande 
region. 

Don Antonio’s controversy with his bishop came toward 
the end of an active life which would have been noteworthy 
even without this incident. For it straddles three periods in 
the history of his people, the Spanish, Mexican and American, 
and is interwoven with every important event of nearly fifty 
fateful years of transition. One of its moving forces, though 
by no means the only or even the strongest one, was resist- 
ance against foreign domination. Yet this has been twisted 
into resistance against Catholic dominance and into a self- 


* University of Notre Dame. The research on which this paper is based has been 
supported by the University of Notre Dame, the Rockefeller Foundation, and the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. The author is also indebted to Fray Angelico Chavez, O.F.M., 
for valuable advice and information, and to the custodians of the document collections 
mentioned in the body of the paper. E. K. F. 
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seeking struggle for personal power. Three camps have had 
a vital interest in seeing it this way: English-speaking Amer- 
icans have sought a confirmation for their story that the 
Spanish people had submitted peacefully, even eagerly to the 
conquest. Protestants, doing missionary work in the once 
solidly Catholic region, have welcomed any sign of an inner 
readiness on the part of the peopie to break away from the 
church of Rome. Catholic historians, finally, found a vindica- 
tion for the course taken by Lamy and his successors. Oddly 
enough the case of Padre Martinez seemed to satisfy all three 
mutually exclusive view points, although this required some 
bending of facts and some looking the other way in the face 
of inconsistencies and contradictions. Such is, of course, the 
stuff of which all social myths are woven: one part gossip 
and rumor, one part invention, a good dose of wishful think- 
ing and a kernel of truth. It is the objective of this essay to 
get at that kernel of truth. Any attempt to straighten out the 
record of the pastor of Taos would, however, require more 
space and probably more solid documeuitation than is pres- 
ently at our disposal. Hence this paper will be confined to one 
chapter of his biography, giving sufficient background to 
make it intelligible. 

In reconstructing the events which led to Padre Martinez’ 
excommunication we rely upon archives that have never been 
utilized in their entirety although some of the materials have 
been known to several others. Primarily we draw upon docu- 
ments, now being calendared, in the archives of the Arch- 
diocese of Santa Fe; also of the University of Notre Dame, 
the New Mexico Historical Society, the Huntington Library, 
and the Coronado Library of the University of New Mexico.’ 
Among publications, Judge Warner’s Lamy biography,” 
though presented in the disorderly manner of an amateur, 
proved a particularly rich and unexpectedly reliable source 
of information. 

1. These archives shall be referred to in the following by the abbreviations: Arch- 
diocese, Notre Dame, Hist. Soc., Hunt. Lib., Cor. Lib. Photostats of the Martinez 
material in the Archdiocesan archives are at Notre Dame. 

2. Louis H. Warner, Archbishop Lamy: An Epoch Maker, Santa Fe, 1926. Other 
pertinent titles can readily be located in the excellent and comprehensive bibliography 


compiled by Lyle Saunders: A Guide to Materials Bearing on Cultural Relations in New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, 1944. 
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Antonio José Martin was born in Abiquid, the son of 
Severino Martin and Maria del Carmen Santisteban. When 
four days old he was baptized there on Jan. 20, 1793. His 
father belonged to the 16th-century New Mexico family, 
Martin Serrano, which by this time was by far the most 
numerous and widespread in the Rio Arriba area, saturating 
every settlement from Santa Cruz to Taos. His parents were 
residing at Taos when Antonio José married Maria de la Luz 
Martin at Abiquii, May 20, 1812. She was also a Martin 
Serrano but no relation at all. According to the Valdez “Biog- 
raphy” of Padre Martinez, his parents had moved their 
family to Taos in 1804; Antonio José’s wife died a year after 
the marriage, leaving an infant daughter, Maria Luz, who 
died in 1825; the widowed father, however, had already 
entered the Seminary at Durango in 1817, to be ordained on 
Feb. 10, 1822. Back in Taos in 1823, to rest at the paternal 
estate because of a “chest affliction,” he there occasionally 
assisted Fray Sebastian Alvarez of Taos. From Taos the 
young priest went to Tomé as temporary pastor in 1824. The 
Tomé records show that he was assistant to Cura Madariaga 
of Tomé from December, 1823, to March, 1824. Not long after 
he was pastor of Abiquit, his birthplace, and from July, 1826, 
he was pastor of Taos until his last years.* 

It is significant that on his return from Durango the 
young priest signed his surname as “Martinez,” and that dur- 
ing his lifetime practically all of the numerous Martin Se- 
rrano clan followed suit. More significant is the fact that his 
formative years, from 1804 on, were spent in Taos, already 
starting to be a teeming border town along the western prong 
of the future Santa Fe Trail and the meeting place of white 
man and Indian, Spaniard and American, farmer and stock- 
man, trader and trapper. He was only twenty-four when, at 
Durango, he came in contact not only with clerical erudition 
but also with the new spirit of Catholic Enlightenment and 
National Liberalism. In fact, the Republic of Mexico was 
born during his seminary course. As in other Catholic coun- 

8. Bapt. and Marr. records of Abiquiti, Taos, Tomé. Hunt. Lib., Ritch No. 262. 


Cf. Fray Angelico Chavez, O.F.M., Origins of New Mexico Families in the Spanish 
Colonial Period, Santa Fe, 1954. 
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tries national independence in Mexico had been spearheaded 
by priests, Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla and José Maria Morelos. 
Their fight for the rights of the people against the political 
powers of the day led them into opposition to the church hier- 
archy and its alliance with the state. But since the successful 
revolution of 1821 the same Mexican patriotism had become 
the nursery of a new generation of seminarians. Among 
them were Martinez and several other students from the 
north. Shortly after his return Father Antonio took over the 
parish of Taos and went about to build this strategic position 
into one of national leadership. Uppermost in his mind stood 
the welfare of his people, the neglected and exploited moun- 
tain peasants of the Rio Arriba. Although himself a clergy- 
man and a landowning patrén,* he never hesitated to 
memorialize and, if necessary, to castigate publicly the 
powers that be, clerical or secular, Mexican or American, 
whenever he thought an injustice had been done or conditions 
required improvement and reform.® 

Once the pastor of Taos is recognized as a Mexican na- 
tionalist and champion of the common people, both Spanish 
and Indian, his life and actions, which most writers have 
found perplexing and sinister, show a remarkable consist- 
ency and carry moral conviction. One of his early concerns 
was church taxation which, to his mind, weighed heavily 
upon the poor people of New Mexico. He won his case in both 
Durango and Mexico City.* He also was involved in the pro- 
nunciamento of 1837 in which Governor Albino Pérez, sent 
from Mexico to enforce a new system of local administration 
and taxation, perished together with several of his aides and 
supporters. It is here not the place to determine Don An- 
tonio’s precise role in these events, but his words and actions 
prove that he was substantially in sympathy with the griev- 
ances of the people though not with their method of seeking 

4. The word is used here in the dual meaning of a semi-feudal local lord and a 
political boss. In Mexico it is historically associated with the institution of peonage. 

5. As a true representative of the Enlightenment, the padre produced his lasting 
achievements in the broad field of education. 

6. Cf. Warner, Archbishop Lamy, p. 75. Martinez himself refers to the incident 


in several places, among others in a letter to Bishop Lamy of October 21, 1857 (Arch- 
diocese). 
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redress.’ From an early period he also was strongly opposed 
to concessions made by local officials to American traders 
such as Charles Bent who, he warned the central authorities, 
were spreading corruption among Indians and Mexicans, and 
increased the danger threatening from the United States.*® 

When in 1846 General Stephen W. Kearny’s army occu- 
pied the country without meeting any effective opposition by 
Governor Manuel Armijo, Don Antonio Martinez was, like 
other leaders and many of the common people, deeply disap- 
pointed at the turn of events. Again he has consistently been 
named in connection with the abortive attempts to rid New 
Mexico of its conquerors. He even has been designated as the 
elusive instigator of the Taos rebellion which cost the life 
of Governor Charles Bent, his old enemy. With equal con- 
sistency has his participation been denied by himself and his 
friends.*® There will be some more appropriate occasion for 
us to advance the reasons for our belief that he had con- 
sidered popular resistance a justifiable act of national war- 
fare and had hoped that this, with the support of the Mexican 
government, would lead to the liberation from alien yoke. 
When the movement went out of hand, he tried to forestall 
and mitigate senseless violence on both sides, not without in- 
curring the enmity of some of his fellow countrymen.” In 
any event, it is an established fact that, once the futility of 
this course of action had become apparent, he was among 
the first to agitate for New Mexico’s admission to the United 
States; from her democratic institutions he expected relief 
from the ills which through years of neglect had beset the 
country. 


7. Besides by Warner, op. cit. the matter is treated in a fragment of La Vida del 
Presbitero Antonio José Martinez por el Licenciado Santiago Valdez which bears the 
annotation: “para ser revisada, anotada y aumentada por el Licenciado Benjamin M. 
Read,” and is dated February 1878 (Hist. Soc.). The whole original is in Hunt. Lib., 
Ritch Collection, No. 262. 

8. Ibid.; see also Ralph E. Twitchell, Spanish Archives of New Mezico, vol. I, 
Torch Press, 1914, pp. 60 ff. In a letter of April 1, 1826, Martinez was instructed by the 
Mexican Government to watch the Americans in his vicinity and to intercept their mail. 
( Hist. Soc.) 

9. Besides Warner and Valdez, also Pedro Sanchez, Memorias sobre la vida del 
Preabitero Don Antonio José Martinez en wn tomo, Santa Fe, 1903, and Benjamin M. 
Read, Illustrated History of New Mezico, Santa Fe, 1912, p. 446. 

10. Cf. letter of Martinez to Lamy of November 27, 1856 (Archdiocese). 
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After New Mexico had been ceded to the United States in 
1848 by virtue of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the Amer- 
ican bishops and Fathers of the Seventh Council of Baltimore 
lost no time in petitioning the Holy See that its ecclesiastical 
administration, too, be separated from Mexico." A French 
missionary working in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, Bishop 
Jean Baptiste Lamy, accompanied by his old friend Joseph 
Projectus Machebeuf arrived in Santa Fe on August 8, 1851, 
as Vicar Apostolic for the former Mexican territories east 
of California. In a letter to Archbishop Anthony Blanc of 
New Orleans he described the reception in glowing colors 
mentioning in particular: “El Sefior Vic[ari]o de Santa Fe 
vint nous attendre a cent milles de la capitale. Il est extréme- 
ment généreuse; quelques semaines avant notre arrivée ayant 
entendu dire queles[!] Américains et quelques Mexicains 
s’etaient réunis pour me procurer une maison, il leur envoya 
dire qu’il consentait volontiers[!] a@ me’offrir la sienne qui 
était meilleure et plus convenable qu’aucunne autre... .”’? 
Yet the first impression was deceptive. Barely three weeks 
later Lamy was forced to confide in his former superior, 
Archbishop John B. Purcell: “. . . what would you think of a 
priest who does not preach to his congregation but only once 
a year and then at the condition that he will receive $ 18 ? 
Such is the case here, and it grieves me to tell you that is 
not the worse [!] yet... .’’° At about the same time Mache- 
beuf, more outspoken in his criticism of the native clergy, 
wrote: “... the great obstacle to the good which the Bishop 
is disposed to do among [the Mexicans] does not come from 
the people but from the priests themselves who do not want 
the Bishop, for they dread a reform of their morals, or a 
change in their selfish relations with their parishioners.” ** 


11. See J. B. Salpointe, Soldiers of the Cross: Notes on the Ecclesiastical History 
of New Mezico, Banning, California, 1898, p. 193. 

12. Letter of August 15, 1851 (Notre Dame). Sefior Vicario of Santa Fe came to 
wait for us a hundred miles from the capitol. He is extremely generous; a few weeks 
before our arrival, having heard that some Americans and some Mexicans had gotten 
together to get me a house, he sent word to them that he would be happy to offer me 
his which was better and more convenient than any other. [Translation by Prof. H. B. 
Alexander, Professor of Philosophy, University of New Mexico. Ed.] 

13. Letter of September 2, 1851 (Notre Dame). 

14. W. J. Howlett, Life of the Right Reverend Joseph P. Machebeuf .. . First 
Bishop of Denver, Pueblo, Colorado, 1908, p. 165. 
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The main reason for the early tensions between the French 
and the native clergymen was the unwillingness of the latter 
to accept a foreigner and emissary of the American hierarchy 
as their superior. Don José Antonio Zubiria y Escalante, the 
old bishop of Durango, at first seemed to side with them. It 
required a special trip of Lamy and the Vicar, Don Juan 
Felipe Ortiz, to Durango to settle the question of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over the Territory. 

Shortly after Lamy had returned, he began to show his 
enemies who was the master in the house. Early in the follow- 
ing year he reported to Purcell that, without much ado, he 
had suspended the 65-year-old pastor of San Miguel, a former 
member of the legislature, when one Sunday night he had 
got drunk, fallen from his horse and broken a leg. The prelate 
continued: “‘.. . there are several other cases in which I might 
use the same severity but still, as they have not been caught 
in the very act, I must wait with patience, and try at least 
to keep them under fear.” He expressed the hope that this 
would be a warning to some but admitted: “I am obliged to 
go very slow and to be very prudent; for the clergymen have 
not only great influence but they have been the rulers of the 
people.” Most of them had made the people believe that he 
had no authority and would not come back from Durango. 
Afterwards “they showed me good face, though I have good 
reasons to think they will submit rather by force than by 
good will.” Some of them might leave, the bishop concluded, 
and he wished them Godspeed." In the same year another 
parish priest was removed, Manuel José Gallegos of Albu- 
querque, a former student of Padre Martinez. In fact, every 
one of the younger Mexican priests had come under his in- 
fluence; for no less than thirty former students of the little 
preparatory school which he conducted at Taos received holy 
orders.'* As reasons for the disciplinary action against Ga- 
llegos, Machebeuf’s biographer mentions drinking, gambling, 
dancing and causing public scandal.'? The charges against 

15. Letter of February 1, 1852 (Notre Dame). 

16. The figure is mentioned by Henry R. Wagner, “New Mexico Spanish Press,” 


New Mezico Historical Review, 12 (1937) : 1-40. 
17. Howlett, op. cit., p. 192. 
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these priests have a certain significance for the evaluation 
of the Martinez case. For most writers have at least hinted 
what Blanche C. Grant asserted as a fact,'* namely, that he 
was excommunicated because of his immoral life. 

Now the Mexican priests have been widely blamed, mostly 
_ by Anglo-Saxon and Protestant observers but also by some 
less prejudiced sources, for such shortcomings as gambling, 
drinking, neglect of duty, and women. At least as far as Padre 
Martinez is concerned nobody has ever accused him of exces- 
sive conviviality or neglect. He was a rather stern and austere 
man who went about his many projects with more than usual 
devotion. But there have been persistent rumors that he had 
left several children. Two different persons with different 
surnames, in particular, have been mentioned as his sons: 
Santiago Valdez and Vicente F. Romero, both at one time 
active in Protestant church work. A passage in the auto- 
biography of a Presbyterian minister of Spanish descent is 
fairly typical’® although, like most clerical authors touching 
upon the subject, he is more cautious than others. He explains 
that the pastor of Taos had been married but that his chil- 
dren, who had been among the first Protestants in the Ter- 
ritory, had changed their name to the mother’s maiden name 
Romero. Thus it would appear that the padre’s marriage 
before entering the priesthood accounts for part of the con- 
fusion. On the other hand, his deceased wife’s maiden name 
had also been Martin and their only child had died at the age 
of twelve. 

The foregoing speculations are mere guesses, however, 
based probably on the universal tendency of non-entities to 
acquire dubious prominence, however shamefully, on the 
coat-tails of an outstanding historical figure. Fray Angelico 
Chavez informs me that Padre Martinez was never openly 
attacked by even his bitterest enemies on grounds of immor- 
ality, something that Latins will use first if they can lay hands 
on it and which they sometimes fabricate. But not with Mar- 
tinez. An unsigned poison letter in the Ritch collection, 
accusing him of such things with his own niece, is evidently 


18. When Old Trails were New: The Story of Taos, New York, 1934. 
19. Gabino Rendén, Hand on My Shoulder, New York, 1953, p. 55. 
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the work of her degenerate husband whom Martinez right- 
fully prosecuted for wasting her inheritance and treating 
her with utmost cruelty. After the Padre’s death, the shame- 
less claims of descent from him began, even getting into 
print in “vanity” county histories and biographies. These 
were either from bastard individuals who found no father 
or grandfather in the records, or from those who did find as 
their grandfather an “Antonio Martinez” or “José Antonio 
Martinez” or “Antonio José Martinez.” But, as previously 
stated, the Martinez name is legion in the Rio Arriba church 
records, at Taos especially, where there were several con- 
temporaries of the three similar name-combinations just 
mentioned. In fact, Padre Antonio José Martinez had two 
married brothers in Taos, an Antonio Martinez, married to 
Teodora Romero, and José Maria Martinez, married to Maria 
Carmen Sanchez, and both of these had large families. 

Santiago Valdez, however, is indeed mentioned with 
some emphasis in Don Antonio’s testament of June 27, 1867, 
as “of his family,” a phrase used by others, clergymen and 
laymen, for servants and orphans aggregated to their house- 
hold. Referring to Valdez, the Padre here makes the follow- 
ing statement: “I have from his infancy taken care of him 
and adopted him with all the privileges and educated him... 
he has not recognized any other father and mother but me, 
and besides he has been obedient to me; for this reason I 
depose and it is my will that his sons take and carry my sur- 
name in the future.” Valdez was also one of the executors 
of his will and inherited his books and papers. 

The official file in the Archdiocesan archives, in which 
the priest’s many other failures and transgressions are dealt 
with in detail and unsparingly, does not contain a single 
reference to any immoral conduct. There is an undated letter 
by a certain Dolores Perea at Isleta in which she informs 
Bishop Lamy “of the scandals Padre Martinez is causing” 
by having as his housekeeper a woman of bad fame in the 
community, or at least in the writer/s estimation. Our Padre 
Martinez, however, was never statidned at Isleta, much less 


20. Quoted by Warner, Archbishop Lamy, p. 87. 
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in Lamy’s time; the only priest there with a similar name 
was the Rev. F. Martin, 1854-1856, one of Lamy’s own 
Frenchmen. It was quite natural for the Perea woman or any 
other New Mexican to render this French surname into the 
common Spanish one, “Martinez,” itself a corruption of Mar- 
tin Serrano. 

Unless more convincing evidence should turn up yet, we 
would be inclined to discard the charge of vice as spurious. In 
a large measure it may be due to the unwillingness of many 
Protestants to accept absolute sacerdotal celibacy even as a 
likelihood, the attempts of some enemies of Martinez and his 
cause to cast doubt upon his moral integrity, and last but not 
least the sensationalism of certain authors. 

We are convinced that the reasons for the clash between 
the native clergy and the foreign prelate must be sought on 
quite a different level than that of immorality, sexual or 
otherwise. In the case of Padre Antonio Martinez such con- 
siderations probably did not enter the picture at all but are 
later fabrications. Judging from the correspondence with his 
fellow bishops, we suspect that Lamy from the very begin- 
ning realized how much depended on his ability to surround 
himself with an adequate number of willing and congenial 
helpers. At once he made the greatest effort to avail himself 
of “young and zealous priests” so as to reinforce and even- 
tually to replace the natives. 

On April 10, 1853, the bishop again addressed Purcell to 
share with him his worries: “. .. now that I have commenced 
to reform some abuses and to lay down a few rules for the 
clergymen, I have met with a great deal of opposition having 
been obliged to suspend few [four?] Mexican priests for the 
most notorious faults; they have submitted but have said 
that I did not observe the rules prescribed by the Canon Law 
in inflicting these censures. The truth is that if I would com- 
ply with all formalities they want, I could never stop the 
abuses.” Yet the prelate was patently disturbed at their 
threat to appeal to a higher authority such as “the Court of 
Rome.” In such an eventuality, he wrote, “it might be prudent 
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for me to prevent them,” and asked Purcell to intervene for 
him.” The passage is apt to shed new light upon the subse- 
quent events. 

As his letters to Blanc and Purcell show, the question 
of the clergy remained Lamy’s principal concern during the 
next few years. But relief was near. At the beginning of 
1852, he had at his disposal 19 priests, 17 of whom were 
natives, for a flock of 70,000 widely dispersed Catholics with 
25 dilapidated churches and 40 chapels to take care of. By 
1855 the number of the active diocesan clergy had shrunk to 
14, although a few new Spanish names had been added to 
the roster. But after the first troupe of French priests and 
theologians had arrived at Santa Fe in 1854, the bishop felt 
strong enough to break the resistance of the native clergy. 
According to the diocesan directory there were just two of 
the old guard left by 1857 although the total number of 
priests had again risen to twenty-two.” It is during these 
years of the great house-cleaning that Don Antonio Martinez 
was removed from his position, which he had held for almost 
thirty years. 

It may be significant that the pastor of Taos was among 
the very last New Mexican priests to incur the bishop’s cen- 
sure. As a matter of fact, in the correspondence with Purcell 
his name does not turn up at all before March 3, 1857, when 
Lamy wrote with much exasperation: “Gallego [!], the Ex- 
delegate [to Congress], the old [Juan Felipe] Ortiz and, 
worse than these two others, the old Martinez of Taos, whom 
I was obliged to suspend last October, are chiefly engaged to 
embarass us every way [!]. And as their relations and ac- 
quaintances are numerous and influential they give us plenty 
to do.” 8 

It would appear that either the padre’s influence among 
the people had been greater than that of any other native 
clergyman or he was clever enough to keep himself out of the 

21. Italics supplied. (Notre Dame). 

22. The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity’s Directory (Baltimore: F. 


Lucas, Jr.) for the years 1850, 1855 and 1857. 
23. Notre Dame. 
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quarrel. In any event, his relations with the superior seem 
to have been businesslike and correct.** In addition it should 
be noted that he did not always side with his censured con- 
fréres. In one election campaign he supported William Carr 
Lane against Gallegos because the American would be able 
to plead New Mexico’s cause in English. Similarly, in the 
controversy between Lamy and Vicario Juan Felipe Ortiz, 
whom he had opposed also on other occasions,» the Taos 
leader went along with the bishop’s party. 

The second case is particularly revealing. When Don Juan 
Felipe had been relieved of his office as representative of the 
Bishop of Durango, he had been given the pastorate of Santa 
Fe. Later, however, the prelate divided the parish, entrust- 
ing his own Vicar General Machebeuf with the care of the 
Cathedral church and the city center. Ortiz protested vigor- 
ously and even sought redress in Rome, whereupon he was 
removed from office on April 30, 1856, and eventually ex- 
cluded from all priestly functions. Late in 1853 Don Antonio, 
who was frequently consulted as an authority on Canon 
Law,”* helped Lamy in the preparation of his defense against 
the Vicario’s recriminations.”" 

From the rather voluminous documents bearing upon the 
conflict between Martinez and Lamy it would appear that it 
was primarily a head-on collision between two strong per- 
sonalities. Seen through the eyes of the Taos priest its prox- 
imate cause was the manner in which the new Ordinary, 
disregarding established precedence, had tried to enforce the 
collection of church levies. While he had reduced the stole 
fees in 1852,?° he kept insisting on the prompt payment of 


24. As an example see the letter of Martinez to Lamy of November 29, 1855 
(Archdiocese). 

25. Governor Donaciano Vigil consulted Martinez on May 1, 1848, about the case 
of Padre Nicol4s Valencia of Belén. In his answer of May 8, 1848, the pastor of Taos 
declared‘ Ortiz’ action against the priest ultra vires. (Hist. Soc.) It is by the way a 
misconception that Ortiz was the Vicar General of Bishop Zubiria. In reality he was a 
vicarius foraneus, or dean, with special powers delegated to him by the bishop. 

26. Besides Vigil, also Governor James S. Calhoun solicited Padre Martinez’ opinion 
on April 20, 1851. (Hist. Soc.) 

27. Letter of Martinez to Lamy, of December 14, 1853 (Archdiocese). 

28. Christmas letter to diocesan clergy as quoted by Martinez. (Translation in 
Archdiocese.) 
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what he assumed to be customary tithes and first-fruits. On 
occasion he seems to have gone so far as to invoke the help 
of an alcalde’s court”® to secure collection.*° The most con- 
troversial step, however, was the bishop’s announcement of 
January 14, 1854,** that the priests were to exclude from the 
sacraments all household heads who refused to pay tithes, 
and to demand triple fees for baptisms from other members 
of such families. 

This was the very question which had preoccupied Don 
Antonio for twenty-five years. He considered it his personal 
achievement that in 1833 the compulsory collection of tithes 
had been abolished by the Mexican Congress. As late as Sep- 
tember 6, 1850, Bishop Zubiria, upon the padre’s urging, had 
reminded the clergy** that they should not enter into any 
agreement with the faithful about the payment of church 
contributions but accept what was offered them voluntarily. 
Rather than by way of compulsion the necessary support for 
clergy and church buildings should be elicited through per- 
suasion. Lamy, on the other hand, saw the matter in quite a 
different light. In a letter to Purcell** he referred to Gallegos, 
Ortiz and Martinez saying: “Their tactic now is to try to 
cut us off from the little means we get from the people, such 
as the small part of diezmos y primicias our people are ac- 
customed to give. ... The three clergymen mentioned above 
have got a handsome fortune from the church;* and they 
know very well that if we were deprived of the temporary [!] 
means we could not stand very long.” 

On January 28, 1856, the pastor of Taos reported to his 

29. The New Mexican alcalde had somewhat wider powers than the Justice of 
Peace in most other jurisdictions of the United States. 

30. Cf. articles in the Gaceta de Santa Fé of May 28 and August 27, 1853. 

31. Copy in Hist. Soc. 

82. An entry to this effect in the parish books at Taos is mentioned by Santiago 
Valdez, op. cit. Martinez quotes from folio 24 of the document in his letter to Lamy of 
November 12, 1856. 

33. March 3, 1857 (Notre Dame). Italics supplied. 

34. Martinez never tired of protesting that his personal income was mainly derived 
from private means, particularly from his farms, and that he had to work hard person- 
ally to make ends meet and to contribute to many charitable and patriotic causes. Cf. 


Cecil Romero (ed.), “Apologia of Presbyter Antonio J. Martinez,” New Mezico His- 
torical Review 3 (1928): 225-246. (Copy of the original Spanish text in Hist. Soc.) 
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superior that his health was failing and that he might soon 
be forced to resign his benefice.** At the time he was just 
turning sixty-three but was to live another eleven turbulent 
and active years. On April 22 the earlier warning was fol- 
lowed up with the request to appoint an assistant.** Father 
Ramé6én Medina, who had been recently ordained,®” was men- 
tioned as an acceptable candidate in preference to a foreigner ; 
for Padre Martinez explained that the people were opposed 
to “Americanos,” as they called all those not born in the 
country. He suggested that the young priest would thereby 
gain experience under the pastor’s supervision so that he 
could take over after the latter’s formal resignation (“dando 
yo entonces una formal resignacién”). Yet Lamy, instead of 
sending Father Medina as an assistant, appointed Padre 
Damaso Taladrid to the post with wide powers. In making 
the announcement the bishop wrote to Martinez “. . . de este 
modo V. quedaré sin ningin cargo y libre de todo peso para 
descansar, mucho mds en la edad avanzada en que le encuen- 
tra.”** This meant the acceptance of Don Antonio’s resigna- 
tion which he clearly had not the slightest intention to tender 
at this particular time.*® There is also another revealing 
detail: the bishop’s file includes a Spanish draft of his letter 
to the padre which was written by no other than the latter’s 
successor! 

Padre Damaso Taladrid was a former Spanish army 
chaplain whom Lamy, on his trip ad limina in 1854, had met 
in Rome, and in whom he seems to have put unusual con- 
fidence. The bishop entrusted Taladrid with several difficult 
assignments including financial deals, and apparently ex- 

85. Letter in Archdiocese. Martinez repeatedly referred to his feeble constitution. 
Just after the revolt of 1837 he described himself in the Apologia as almost decrepit but 
indicated at the same time that he was doing the work of three or four men. 

36. “... digo a V[(ue)S[efiorta] I[lustrisima] que si hubiera algun Ec[lesiasti)co 


que pudiese enviar a servir esta administracién, yé 4 esperanza de conservar mi salud 
.+-” (Archdiocese). 

37. He served as parish priest at San Juan, Abiquid, Santa Cruz, and for many 
years until 1906 at Pefiasco. Cf. Lamy Memorial: Centenary of the Archdiocese of 
Santa Fe, 1850-1950 [Santa Fe, 1950]. 

88. May 5, 1856 (Archdiocese). “. . . thus you will be without any responsibility and 
free of every burden so that you may take it easy, especially at your advanced age.” 

89. This is confirmed by Martinez himself in a letter to Bishop Lamy, November 
27, 1856 (Archdiocese). 
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pected that his experience and descent would make him well 
suited for the delicate situation at Taos. What the prelate, 
however, overlooked was the fact that Martinez was no longer 
a Spaniard, but a Mexican who distrusted any European, 
whatever his nationality. In other respects, too, Taladrid was 
not a wise choice for the task. He was quite an odd character, 
a notorious gambler and, judging from his weird handwrit- 
ing, possibly a psychopath. Worse than that, he was a danger- 
ous intriguer who not only was informing Lamy about 
Martinez but at the very same time was also informing on 
Lamy in his correspondence with Don Manuel Alvarez, a 
Spaniard by birth and former American consul at Santa Fe 
who was still an influential man in the Territory and more- 
over the bishop’s creditor. Taladrid’s venomous and jeering 
reports do not make pleasant reading. Neither do Martinez’ 
cantankerous complaints about Taladrid’s antics and chican- 
ery. But they do permit the reconstruction of the actual 
events. 

It is conceivable that Don Antonio had never been quite 
serious about his threat to resign. He himself admitted later*® 
that the real reason for this step had been his reluctance to 
comply with the episcopal regulations concerning church 
levies which had been contrary to his conscience. Infuriated 
by Lamy’s maneuvering and Taladrid’s insolence, he was no 
doubt driven to greater extremes than he at first had contem- 
plated. He sent a violent attack upon the administration of 
the Catholic church in New Mexico to the Gaceta de Santa Fé 
which was published on September 3, 1856, by its editor, W. 
G. Kephardt, an ordained Presbyterian minister. Earlier the 
padre had built a private oratory where he undertook to say 
mass without asking for the proper permission. This, he ex- 
plained, was done because Taladrid made it difficult or im- 
possible for him to use the parish church. Such were overt 
transgressions against elementary church discipline which 
gave Lamy an opportunity for drastic punishment. Thus on 
October 24, 1856, he declared in a curt note that, because 
Martinez was celebrating mass in his own home, he was de- 


40. Letter to Lamy of July 9, 1860, quoted in an article published by Martinez 
on July 18, 1860 (Translation in Archdiocese). 
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prived of all canonical faculties until he would withdraw the 
article in the Gaceta.*! The old pastor steadfastly refused to 
accept the censure; for not only did he feel that he had been 
grievously wronged and that the bishop was in error, he also 
convinced himself more and more that it was his duty to look 
after his parishioners, who, in his opinion, were being abused 
by Taladrid and indirectly by Lamy. 

As soon as Don Antonio had realized that he could not 
control Taladrid in the same peremptory manner as he had 
expected to control Medina, he had begun to resume various 
functions of a parish priest. This at first was done in individ- 
ual cases among his kin and friends but later Martinez inter- 
fered whenever Taladrid refused to administer sacraments 
or bury people in accordance with the diocesan regulations 
or when he charged what the old pastor considered exorbi- 
tant stole fees. The censure changed little in the real situa- 
tion; if anything Don Antonio became only more active and 
more obstinate. The bishop went twice to Taos to mediate 
between the two fighting priests, although we do not know 
whether this was done before or after the suspension. Never- 
theless, it is quite cbvious that even later Lamy was not yet 
ready to burn all bridges. In the following spring Martinez 
requested that Taladrid be recalled and another priest sent 
in his place. He declared that he was not interested in his 
benefice but that he was most anxious to have his parish 
administered by a priest with good qualities for the spiritual 
welfare of the faithful.4? Eventually the superior relented 
and replaced Taladrid with young Father José Eulogio 
Ortiz, a brother of the old Vicario and former pupil of Don 
Antonio.** 


A more conciliatory gesture could hardly be expected and 


41. The order is quoted verbatim by Martinez in a letter to Lamy, April 13, 1857 
(Archdiocese). 

42. Letter to Lamy of April 13, 1857 (Archdiocese). 

43. Taladrid, who before going to Taos had worked in Santo Domingo, was now 
sent to Mora, a restless frontier town on the other side of the Sangre de Cristo moun- 
tains. Not long afterwards, however, his name disappeared from the catalogue of the 
diocesan clergy. The young Padre J. Eulogio Ortiz was on very friendly terms with the 
bishop who even took him along on his trip to Rome. He mentions him in a letter to 
Purcell of February 1, 1858: “‘Padre Ortiz whom you saw in Cincinnati is doing pretty 
well. He did not meddle in the differents [ !] I had with his brother.”’ (Notre Dame.) 
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Martinez, in fact, declared himself over-joyed with the solu- 
tion and most grateful to his Excellency.** Yet the peace and 
harmony did not last long. Padre Eulogio seems to have done 
his best to humor the old man, for whom he felt genuine 
compassion. “Poor, unfortunate Martinez,” he reported to 
the bishop, had visited him in despair full of good will and 
ready to recognize him, Ortiz, as the rightful parish priest.” 
But Ortiz had his orders which included the controversial 
regulations concerning church levies. Martinez demanded 
that he stop the obnoxious practices in his parish. The young 
priest refuted his accusations and assertions one by one with 
the best reasoned arguments which we have found in any of 
the extant documents.** 

The old pastor had been too long accustomed to be boss 
in his bailiwick, and had become too deeply enmeshed in his 
own casuistry to listen to the voice of reason. Padre Eulogio’s 
loyalty to the bishop appeared to him as a betrayal of the 
good cause. Martinez declared him ipso facto excommuni- 
cated for certain of his official actions. Moreover he asserted 
his own obligation to take over the complete care for the 
parish.*? There ensued the impossible situation of two pas- 
tors claiming to be in charge of the Taos district, both na- 
tives, one authorized by the Ordinary of the diocese, the other 
supported by customary deference. 

The same conditions prevailed in the neighboring parish 
of Arroyo Hondo, whose incumbent, Mariano de Jestis Lu- 
cero, had associated himself with Don Antonio, his friend of 
many years’ standing. The people were perplexed and took 
sides, a large number of Spaniards following Martinez; for 
as Machebeuf’s biographer writes, they “had always known 
and respected him and... could not now imagine that he 
could be in the wrong. Besides, his relatives were powerful 
in Taos and had the pride of wealth and position which would 
permit neither them nor him to accept what they considered 

44. Letter of Martinez to José Eulogio Ortiz of June 22, 1857, and to Lamy of 
October 21, 1851 (Archdiocese). 

45. Letter of José Eulogio Ortiz to Lamy, of July 23, 1857 (Archdiocese). 

46. Letter of José Eulogio Ortiz to Martinez, of November 12, 1857 (Archdiocese). 


47. Letter to Lamy of March 29, 1858, that is, after he (Martinez) had already been 
excommunicated by Lamy (Archdiocese). 
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a humiliation.” ** This posed a serious problem for the church 
which Lamy tried to resolve by excommunicating both re- 
bellious priests. 

The Vicar General was sent to Taos to read the sentence 
in a solemn ceremony from the pulpit of the parish church. 
There were threats of violence and riot. But the “Ameri- 
canos”’ of the town offered Machebeuf protection. They were 
“thoroughly prepared and had their men advantageously 
posted to watch every movement of the enemy, and any at- 
tempt at creating a disturbance would have been met vigor- 
ously.” One of their leaders was Kit Carson, the famous scout, 
who declared: ‘‘We shall not let them do as they did in 1847 
when they murdered and pillaged . . . I hate disturbances 
among the people but I can fight a little yet, and I know of 
no better cause to fight for than my family, my church, and 
my friend the Sefior Vicario.”’*® The next day Padre Lucero 
met with the same fate at Arroyo Hondo. With this, however, 
the matter was far from settled. Martinez made an indirect 
reference to the event in a letter to Machebeuf who had 
visited his house to reason with him during the night of 
April 19. “La bulla estrepitosa,” he wrote, “que se ha causado 
en la vecindad en estos dias, hasta decirse que se valdrén 
contra mi de la Autoridad Civil, de fuerza armada de los 
mismos habitantes, y ain de la tropa del gobierno .. .”” Then 
he summed up the stand he had taken on that occasion: the 
censures and penalties inflicted upon him were null and void 
so that he remained the rightful pastor of Taos according to 
the laws of the church as well as those of “a liberal Repub- 
lican Government.” °° 


48. Howlett, op. cit., p. 230. 

49. Howlett, op. cit., p. 232. Carson had been received into the Catholic church by 
Martinez a year before his marriage to a native Taosefia in 1848. Cf. Brother Claudius 
Anthony, “Kit Carson, Catholic,” New Mexico Historical Review 10 (1935) : 323-336. 

50. “Ast me explico para que me entienda y no pase 4 molestar mi quietud y reposo 
en mi casa, y en auxiliar a mis Feligreses que me ocupan en sus necesidades, y cuyo deber 
imprecindible me impone la Religién Catolica que profeso, y la investidura de Cura 
proprio: yé conosco los deberes de mi conciencia, el amparo que tengo en las leyes 
Canénicas y en nuestro Gobierno liberal Republicano .. .” Letter of May 2, 1857 
(Archdiocese). ‘“‘The noisy agitation [he wrote] which has been stirred up among the 
local citizens in these days, to the point of its being said that civil authority, force of 
arms by the inhabitants themselves, and even government troops will be used against 
me...” 
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This resulted in a schism which, however, went never 
beyond the parishes of the two excommunicated priests. 
Padre Martinez carried on as before, administering to the 
faithful, addressing letters of complaint and advice to Lamy, 
publishing polemical articles in the Gaceta and through his 
own printing press but, at the same time, protesting his un- 
swerving allegiance to the Roman Catholic religion and, on 
occasion, even his due respect for the legitimate authority 
of the bishop. That this was a true but localized schism is also 
borne out by the significant fact that after the padre’s death 
on July 27, 1867, almost all his followers returned to the fold 
including most of the Martinez clan who, according to How- 
lett, were brought back through a mission given by the 
Jesuits in 1869.5 To our knowledge, the indomitable old 
pastor of Taos was the only Mexican priest opposing Bishop 
Lamy who died without final submission, after receiving the 
last sacraments according to the rites of the Catholic church 
from the hands of his faithful disciple Lucero.*? 

This curious combination of loyalty and rebellion will be- 
come more intelligible when one analyzes Don Antonio’s own 
interpretation of the whole affair. He has frequently been 
claimed by New Mexican Protestants as one of their own, at 
least as a pioneer of Protestantism among the Spanish- 
Americans. There also have been speculations that he might 
have joined the Episcopalian church if it had been more 
active in the area.®* The rumor that he was about to start 
some new sect had, in fact, been circulated even before his 
excommunication but was emphatically denied by himself. 
He declared at the time with great dignity and conviction 
that he was forever unto death a priest of the Christian, 
Catholic, Apostolic and Roman faith despite certain differ- 


51. Op. cit., p. 233. 

52. Lucero as well as the renegade friar Benigno Cardenas, a native of Mexico who 
for some time officiated out of Tomé as a recognized Presbyterian minister, eventually 
recanted, and even Gallegos was buried from the church in 1875. With regard to Vicario 
Ortiz there is a statement witnessed by Don Juan de Jestis Trujillo, priest of Santa 
Cruz, of January 22, 1858, indicating that on his death bed he had asked for the bishop 
to administer the Holy Sacraments to him. (Archdiocese.) 

53. Cf. Rev. Thomas Harwood, History of New Mezico Spanish and English Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church from 1850 to 1910, 2 vols., Albuquerque, 1908, 
1910, and Gabino Rendon, op. cit. 

54. Undated translation of an article in the Gaceta de Santa Fé (Archdiocese). 
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ences of opinion between him and the present bishop. There 
is no indication in the available documents that he ever 
changed his mind on this point. It is true, however, that 
throughout his life he had favored religious tolerance, that 
he entertained friendly relations with Protestants, particu- 
larly clergymen, who lent him their moral support and whose 
letters of approval he published on occasion, and that his 
writings contain references to “pure religion” to which, as 
he explained, various kinds of believers adhered. But in its 
interpretation he expressed himself in terms of specifically 
Catholic dogmas and without making substantial concessions 
to any contradictory Protestant beliefs.°° Even if he was 
rather broad-minded in many things and a liberal at heart, 
that is, of the eighteenth rather than the later nineteenth- 
century variety, his was not a case of heresy™* or immorality, 
as the terms are conventionally understood, but clearly per- 
tains to the realm of church government and discipline which, 
of course, has its own moral and theological implications. 

Four distinct issues were involved: the collection of tithes 
and the penalties threatened in this connection; the publica- 
tion of articles criticizing the bishop; the exercise of ecclesi- 
astical functions without proper faculties; the validity of 
the disciplinary actions taken by the bishop. Enough has been 
said about the first problem to confine ourselves to a rather 
brief summary. Martinez tried to prove that the exaction of 
tithes and stole fees was not customary in New Mexico at the 
time of Lamy’s arrival, a requirement of Canon Law for the 
continuation of the practice, and that it was without sanction 
either in Mexican or American law. Furthermore he de- 
nounced the practice as “true simony.”®**? These and certain 
other measures taken by the bishop he declared of such a 
nature that they bring upon the author the vacancy of the 
benefice which he occupies.®°® On several occasions he sug- 

55. Cf. his “Notes” of September 24, 1859 (Translation in Archdiocese). 

56. See, however, Codex Juris Canonici, Canon 2340, §1: “Si quis, obdurato animo, 
per annum insorduerit in censura excommunicationis, est de haeresi suspectus.” 

57. “Notes” of September 24, 1859 (Translation in Archdiocese). See, however, 
Codex Juris Canonici, Canon 1502: “Ad decimarum et primitiarum solutionem quod at- 
tinet, peculiaria statuta ac laudabiles consuetudines in unaquaque regione serventur.”’ 


58. Cf. pamphlet dated Taos, July 18, 1860 (Translation in Archdiocese; the first 
typed page and title is missing.) 
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gested that Lamy and those priests who complied with his 
objectionable rulings were to be considered ipso facto ex- 
communicated. Finally, Padre Martinez pointed out that the 
burden imposed in this way upon the native people of New 
Mexico was out of proportion with the taxes required by the 
secular government. He figured that, if all of the bishop’s 
demands were met, the total contributions would run to more 
than $170,000 while only $30,000 in taxes had been voted by 
the Legislature and the $15,000 or $20,000 needed for school 
purposes had not been made available. 

With regard to his first incriminating article in the 
Gaceta, Martinez referred to certain insinuations “que... se 
hallan varias injurias contra los respetos y estimacién que se 
debe a la digna persona de V.S.I. [Vuestra Setoria Ilus- 
trisima], y yo habia defaltado 4 la modestia en que deberia 
haber.” He seems to have always felt this was a weak point 
in his defense. On this particular occasion he went so far as 
to admit that he might have overstepped “los limites de la 
moderacion.” © He should have used rational arguments in- 
stead of invectives. Elsewhere he explained it this way, and 
the argument is sufficiently interesting to read it in his own 
words: “Con respeto d que yo toqué en unos escritos que puse 
en la Gaceta la materia de Diesmos, no lo debe estranar V.S.I., 
esto fué una opinion de muchos aiios atrds concebida: el aio 
de 1829 toqué esa misma materia enviando una peticién al 
alto Gobierno Mejicano, fué recibida y comunicada en los 
Periédicos; tengo un ejemplar Impreso en que se vé esforsado 
mucho el punto de que Diesmos y Aranceles al mismo tiempo 
es muy gravoso é injurioso 4G los fieles; sin embargo, el Go- 
bierno Eclesiastico de Durango lo supo y consideré aquella 
esposicién como una opinidn que & su Autor fué licito pro- 
poner. Pues como en un Gobierno mas liberal cual es el que 
actual rije, se deberia tener & mal que yo tal hiciese como 
aquellos mis escritos?”® 

59. “Notes” of September 24, 1859 (Translation in Archdiocese). 

60. Letter to Lamy of December 14, 1856 (Archdiocese). “that . . . there are several 
offenses against the respect and esteem due the worthy person of your Illustrious Lord- 
ship, and that I have been at fault with regard to the modesty I should have. 


61. Letter of Martinez to Lamy of November 12, 1856 (Archdiocese). “With regard 
to the fact that I discussed the subject of tithes in some writings I placed in the Gazette, 
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Martinez repeatedly emphasized the fact that this was a 
republican and liberal government where everybody had a 
right to speak his mind for the enlightenment of the people. 
More than that, it was his duty as a citizen, native, active 
member of the community, Christian, and priest, to speak for 
the people who were ignorant and intimidated.®* His protes- 
tations have the ring of sincerity. While he did oppose “los 
Americanos,” first as potential fifth columnists and later as 
conquerors and interlopers, he was genuinely enthusiastic 
about the Constitution and institutions of the United States. 
For under such auspices he expected the realization of many 
social, political and ecclesiastical reforms for which he had 
been fighting all his life. Despite suspension and excommuni- 
cation he therefore continued to raise his voice and to arouse 
public opinion in order to put pressure upon the bishop to 
change his, as he thought, unjust and injurious policy. 

At least in the beginning, Don Antonio Martinez had felt 
rather uneasy about the exercise of certain priestly functions 
without permission. In his earlier letters he did not say very 
much about it; for he was much too good a lawyer to over- 
look the fact that these were not personal rights but delegated 
powers which according to Canon law are derived from the 


Ordinary. Hence he tried to persuade Lamy to accept his 





your Yllustrious Lordship should not take it amiss. This was an opinion I formed many 
years ago. In the year 1829 I discussed that same matter when I sent a petition to the 
superior government of Mexico. It was received and published in the newspapers. I 
have a printed copy in which the point that [the collection of] tithes and fees at the 
same time is very: onerous and injurious to the faithful is clearly emphasized. Yet the 
ecclesiastical authorities of Durango were aware of it and idered that stat t 
an opinion which its author was legitimately entitled to express. Then why, under a 
more liberal government, like the one actually in power, should it be considered wrong 
for me to abide by what I have written ?” 

62. “Estos escritos [que hé publicado per medio de la Gaceta de Santa Fé] los hé 
puesto fundado en la libertad de c i los p ientos y opiniones para que 
tenemos derecho los Republicanos d fin de que obren en la ilustracién de los Pueblos; 
y toqué sobre cosas de Iglesia principalmente de los diesmos de V.S.I. exige su integro 
pago bajo pena; porque se me hizo que el tal Estatuto es muy en contra de este Pueblo 
en que vé la primera luz, y del que soy un miembro activo; pues como Ciudadano es mi 
deber procurar el bien procumunal; y como fiel Cristiano y Eclesiastico lo convieniente 
de mi alcance por el bien espiritual de los fieles que . . . se esponen a ser ligados con 
dichas penas. .. .” (Ibidem). Elsewhere Martinez stressed the same point in a reference 
to the writings in the Gaceta, “‘en que di mi opinion al Publico, teniendo ellos un funda- 
mento racional, y que V.S.I. sabe muy bien que en nuestro Govierno Republicano, somos 
libres los ciudadanos para dar nuestra opinién y publicarla en los Periodicos, mucho mas 
cuando los procedimientos de los empleados parecen ser perjudici dla iedad.”’ 
(Letter of Martinez to Lamy of April 13, 1857 [Archdiocese].) 
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excuses for doing what he obviously should not have done. 
Yet the very circumstances of his suspension and excom- 
munication also provided him with a legal argument to 
justify his continued exercise of the functions of a parish 
priest. Thus the question of faculties is closely connected with 
the last one, namely the validity of the censures against him- 
self. Canon law is very explicit on this point and does every- 
thing to protect the individual cleric against the abuse of 
authority. It was here that Martinez felt in his own element; 
in fact in this area he outranked Bishop Lamy who, as we 
recall, admitted that he could not be bothered with legalistic 
formalities. The prelate had left himself open to attack and 
Don Antonio was not slow to take advantage of it. He pointed 
out that the bishop’s censures were null and void because the 
due process of law had been neglected. What the padre over- 
looked, however, was that for a long time to come the bishops 
of the United States, in consideration of her being a young 
missionary territory, were permitted a much greater latitude 
in dealing with their clergy than in older Catholic countries 
including Mexico. 

It is here not the place to discuss the technical merits of 
the case. Suffice to mention that Martinez contended that, if 
it was a matter of a “pecado de contumacia,” the sentence 
should have been preceded by three canonical admonitions. 
If, however, he was indicted for the commission of a crime 
he should have been granted a hearing before a duly ap- 
pointed ecclesiastical judge. It is doubtful whether during 
Lamy’s tenure a regular court for the handling of discipli- 
nary cases was ever instituted in the diocese, since such was 
not customary in the United States before 1884. In 1855, the 
Provincial Council of St. Louis®* proposed a more orderly 
procedure for the suspension of priests according to which 
the bishop should be assisted by two consultors chosen partly 
by democratic vote from among the diocesan clergy. Yet these 
rules apparently were not enforced and it is unlikely that 
Lamy observed them in any disciplinary action he took 

63. Letter to Lamy of November 12, 1856 (Archdiocese). 


64. Until 1875, when Santa Fe became an Archbishopric, its bishop remained a 
suffragan to the Archbishop of St. Louis. 
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against the native priests. He rather seems to have proceeded 
under a practice, customary in England for some time and 
extended to this country in 1878, according to which a bishop 
could discipline a priest “from his own well-informed con- 
science,” while the latter had the right of appeal to the 
Metropolitan and even higher church authorities. 

Furthermore, Martinez declared that the foreign prelate 
was prejudiced and hostile to the native clergy.” But this 
constituted a very minor point; the main argument was that, 
since also a bishop is bound by Canon law and since Lamy 
had not observed the proper procedures, the suspension and 
later the excommunication were invalid, and that he, Mar- 
tinez, remained the parochus proprius® of Taos with all the 
prerogatives of this office. Accordingly he not only had the 
right but the duty to celebrate mass, preach sermons, ad- 
minister the sacraments, bury the dead, and in general direct 
the religious and temporal affairs of his parish. To his mind 
he also was bound in conscience not only to disregard the 
regulations about tithes and fees but, as far as was in his 
power, to remedy the damage that was being done in this 
respect by others. “I am so much more bound by the laws of 
the church,” he wrote to Lamy, “when Your Excellency vio- 
lates them.” ® 

It is important to realize that Padre Martinez never at- 
tacked the Roman Catholic church as such or any of her 
doctrines. He did not even question the legitimate authority 
of Bishop Lamy. To him the whole controversy constituted 
a particular legal case to be resolved by proper judicial 
means, in which the bishop himself was presumed in error. 


65. In a petition to the Territorial Legislature of December 28, 1865, Lamy is 
called an enemy and persecutor of the ecclesiastical sons of the country whom he sus- 
pended and removed without regard for Canon Law. (New Mexico Archives, Pascual 
Martinez Papers, Folio 1082, Coronado Library, University of New Mexico.) 

66. Although not mentioned in the Martinez file, there was also involved the ques- 
tion of irremovable rectors which played a considerable role in the earlier history of the 
Catholic church in America. Generally speaking the Archbishops of Santa Fe, following 
an established custom in this country, claimed the right of removing parish priests as 
circumstances demanded it even where parishes were concerned which had originally 
been constituted with an irremovable parochus proprius. See e.g. a correspondence of 
Archbishop John B. Pitaval with the Apostolic Delegation of January 9 and 15, 1912 
(Archdiocese). 

67. Letter of July 9, 1860, quoted in an article of July 18, 1860 (Translation in 
(Archdiocese). 
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He was fighting against the error not the institution. We do 
not believe that his casuistry was a mere pretext, although 
in his more rational moments the padre must have realized 
that the canons he knew so well condemned him on more than 
one point. The old pastor of Taos had exercised ecclesiastical 
functions without the necessary faculties, publicly criticized 
his Ordinary without due moderation, failed to submit to 
proper authority and caused a schism.* Jean Baptiste Lamy, 
on the other hand, emerges as not quite the same mild, kindly 
and gracious French prelate whom Willa Cather has painted 
in the character of her Bishop Latour. He had never con- 
descended to argue the case with the old and, after all, meri- 
torious priest, but persistently invoked the undeniable 
authority of his office. He was a practical man who wanted 
to get things done, and done his way. If results and success 
are the sole criterion of history then his course of action was 
the right one. Under the circumstances it even may have been 
unavoidable. But it left a wound in the side of the Catholic 
church in New Mexico which was long to heal, and the scar 
can yet be felt. To the Spanish-American minority, however, 
the wholesale removal of the native clergy has been a tragedy ; 


for it deprived them of their natural leaders capable of cush- 
ioning the shock of conquest from which as a group the 
Hispanos have never quite recovered. 


68. See in particular Codex Juris Canonici, Canon 127 which clearly prescribes: 
“Omnes clerici, praesertim vero presbyteri, speciali obligatione tenentur suo quisque 
Ordinario reverentiam et obedientiam exhibendi.”” With regard to the penalties and 
censures for obstinate disobedience against the proper Ordinary and for inciting others 
to disobedience against his legitimate orders, see also Canon 2331. 





EARLY NAVAHO GEOGRAPHY 
By FRANK D. REEVE 


N EARLY Navaho history, the reader is confronted with 
certain geographic terms that are not familiar. They are 
Cebolleta, Navaho and Piedra Alumbre or Lumbre. Their 
historical locations are essential in tracing the story of the 
Navaho people. Fixing the locations is partiy a matter of 
defining words. 

The Spanish word alumbre means alum, which is a min- 
eral salt. “In color it may be either reddish, gray, white, 
streaked white, or it may have a pearly lustre.”! This is a 
commercial alum which is used as a mordant in dyeing. 

The word lumbre means fire, spark from a flint, splendour, 
brightness, lucidity, clearness. 

The term piedra lumbre was used by Fray Alonso de 
Benavides in his memorial to New Mexico in the late 1620’s. 
Describing the country of the Navaho people, beginning ap- 
proximately from an east-west line just to the south of Mt. 
Taylor, he wrote of the mountainous country to the north- 
ward as follows: “This cordillera runs another fifty or sixty 
leagues, the which are full of deposits [minerales] of rock 
alum [piedra lumbre, for alumbre].”? The term piedra 
lumbre is thus translated as “rock alum,” with the translator, 
however, taking the liberty of substituting alumbre for 
lumbre. It supposedly follows from Fray Alonso’s words that 
the said mountain chain is generously endowed with this 
particular mineral. 

Another translator of the same passage adopted that sup- 
position: “This mountain range runs along for another fifty 
or sixty leagues, and for the entire distance it is covered with 
rock alum.”’* The author of an earlier edition of the Memorial 


1. The Encyclopedia Americana, 1950. For further description and chemistry see 
Stuart A. Northrop, Minerale of New Mezico. Albuquerque, 1942 (The University of 
New Mexico Bulletin, Whole number 379). 

2. The Memorial of Fray Alonso de Benavides 1630, p. 44. Translated by Mrs. Ed- 
ward E. Ayer. Annotated by Frederick Webb Hodge and Charles Fletcher Lummis. 
Chicago, 1916. Privately printed. 

8. Benavides’ Memorial of 1630, p. 45. Translated by Peter P. Forrestal, C. 8. C. 
Introduction and notes by Cyprian J. Lynch, O. F. M. Washington, D. C.: Academy of 
American Franciscan History, 1954. 
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did not translate the words piedra lumbre.‘ Benjamin M. 
Read translated the word as “salt petre.” 

In using the term cordillera, Fray Alonso might have been 
thinking of the Chuska range along the present-day Arizona- 
New Mexico boundary, but more likely he was describing 
the broken mesa country of the continental divide extending 
northeastward from west of Mt. Taylor toward the north- 
western base of San Pedro Mountain. In this stretch of 
country there is one known source of alum. It is located in 
northwestern Sandoval County, westward from the present- 
day town of Cuba. Otherwise there are only a few and very 
scattered known deposits of this mineral in New Mexico,® 
although traces of it might be found elsewhere when pro- 
tected from the elements since it is soluble in water. 

Fray Alonso also stated that the Pueblo folk painted their 
clothing and, in order to secure the necessary ingredient, they 
invaded the region westward of the Rio Grande Valley to 
secure the material, piedra lumbre (heretofore translated as 
rock alum). The Navaho used an impure native alum in dye- 
ing wool in the eighteenth century,® but there is no definite 
information that the Pueblo people used it in Benavides’ day, 
nor does its scarcity support his statement about the source 
of supply. A mineral that the Pueblo artist did use in decorat- 





The Spanish text reads: “Esta cordillera corre otras cincuenta 4 sesenta leguas, 
las quales estan Ilenas de minerales de piedra lumbre.” Ayer edition, op. cit., p. 137. 

4. Alonso de Benavides, “Memorial on New Mexico in 1626,” New York Public 
Library, Bulletin, 3 :417-28, 481-99 (Jan. to Dec. 1899). 

4a. Illustrated History of New Mezico, p. 689 (1912). 

6. Stuart A. Northrop, Minerals of New Mezico. Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico, 1942. 

On the South side of Mt. Taylor “there is a small deposit of alum. The deposit is 
an encrustation covering a few square feet around a seep at the top of a shale parting 
in the sandstone at the base of the Mulatto tongue of the Mancos shale.” C. B. Hunt, 
“The Mount Taylor Coal Field,” p. 53. United States Geological Survey, Bulletin 860-B, 
1936. (Geology and Fuel Resources of the Southern Part of the San Juan Basin, N. Mex., 
pt. 2). 

6. Washington Matthews, “Navajo Dye Stuffs,” p. 613. Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report. Washington, 1893. Charles Avery Amsden, 
Navaho Weaving: Its Technic and History. Santa Ana, Calif.: The Fine Arts Press, 
1984. The Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language, 
pp. 228-234. Saint Michaels, Arizona, 1910. 

“This was a low-grade, naturally occurring alum used by the Navajos, Moqui and 
Zufii as a specialized mordant in dyeing processes. It is still gathered from under large 
rocks in the flat reservation country of New Mexico (Stella Young, Navajo Native Dyes 
[Chilocco, 1940], pp. 8, 18).’’ Ibid., p. 45, note 101. 
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ing pottery was iron oxide. Azurite, “a blue carbonate of 
copper,” was also suitable for a pigment.’ 

If the Pueblo people invaded the Navaho country and 
fought those people for materials used in dyeing, as Fray 
Alonso records, these other minerals were probably the ones 
they sought. Another possibility for fighting lay in the 
Pueblos’ use of a yellow stuff or pigment (used for coloring 
walls) which was secured from a site near the present-day 
town of Tierra Amarilla.* Furthermore, they were interested 
in securing “native chert and flinty material’? from the 
ancient mine workings along the south side of Cerro Pedernal 
(Flint Hill) ,° a few miles west and south of Abiquiu, which 
could be used in fashioning weapons and craft tools; “ma- 
terial which is undoubtedly from this site is found abun- 
dantly [among the abandoned Pueblos] as far down the 


7. “Frequently found in Chaco ruins unworked, in beads, and powdered for pig- 
ment. Probably derived from the Zufii mountains, or from isolated patches in the Navajo 
(old usage) sandstone in the Dutton plateau.” Donald D. Brand, Florence M. Hawley, 
Frank C. Hibben, et al, “Tseh So, A Small House Ruin. Chaco Canyon, N. M.”’ The 
University of New Mexico Bulletin. Anthropology Series, vol. 2, no. 2, p. 55 (Whole no. 
308, 1937). 

There was probably no need for alum in decorating pottery because clay contains 
some alumina or alum. “Clay is composed of silica combined with alumina. A sufficient 
quantity of this added to the lead carbonate would make the liquid flow smoothly when 
applied as paint; it would also retard the settling out of the heavy lead carbonate. 

“Clay in the glaze paint could account for the considerable amount of silica and 
alumina found in the analysis. It is not necessary, however, to postulate the addition of 
clay to the liquid paint, for clay is present in abundance in the slip and paste of the 
potter, and, during firing, this would be attacked by the excess lead oxide.” Florence M. 
Hawley and Fred G. Hawley, “Classification of Black Pottery Pigments and Paint 
Areas,” p. 27. The University of New Mexico Bulletin. Anthropological Series, vol. 2, 
no. 4 (Whole no. 321, 1938). 

“Copper oxide is rather rare in nature. There are, however, two carbonates which 
are fairly common—green malachite and blue azurite. Both of these minerals were 
known and commonly used for paint by the Pueblo Indians.” Ibid., p. 26. 

There is no light thrown on the use of alum for dyeing by the Pueblo people in 
Amsden, op. cit.; Roland F. Dickey, New Mexico Village Arts. Albuquerque: The Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1949; Harry R. Tschopik, Jr., Navaho Pottery Making. 
Cambridge, 1941 (Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology, Harvard University, vol. 17, no. 1); Florence M. Hawley, “Chemistry in Pre- 
historic American Arts,” Journal of Chemical Education, vol. 8, no. 1 (January, 1931). 

8. J. P. Harrington, “The Ethnogeography of the Tewa Indians,” Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Twenty-ninth Annual Report, p. 112 (1916). 

9. Cerro Pedernal in the Tewa Indian language is known as the flaking stone, 
flint, or obsidian mountain. /bid., p. 122. 

Frank C. Hibben states that the Tewa word is Tsiping which means “flaking stone,” 
or “pointed stone mountain.” “Excavation of the Riana Ruin and Chama Valley Sur- 
vey,” p. 15. University of New Mexico Bulletin, Anthropology Series, vol. 2, no. 1 
(Whole no. 300, 1937). He apparently relies on Harrington, op. cit. 
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Chama as the Rio Grande.”*® Similar materials also could 
have been found in the valley of the Rio Puerco of the East, 
a region where the Pueblo “paint seekers” would have en- 
countered Navahos." 

The better translation for the statement by Fray Alonso 
that the mountains in the Navaho country are full of “‘min- 
erales de piedre lumbre” than the one heretofore accepted is 
that he was speaking of “minerals of colored rock” rather 
than rock alum. He used the plural form of the word for 
mineral; he also wrote lumbre and not alumbre which means 
alum.™* This translation fits with the geological formations 
of northwestern New Mexico. The area is marked by lava 
flows and considerable exposure of the Cretaceous formation: 
“Underlying the lavas of the Taylor and Acoma plateaus, its 


10. IJbid., p. 15f. 

Chert: “An impure, brittle, usually grayish-colored quartz. Chert is sometimes 
called hornstone; also the term chert is often applied to any impure flinty rock, includ- 
ing jaspers. The usage of the term in archaeologic reports is uncertain. Used for artifacts 
in the same manner as chalcedony. Pebbles of gray, brown, and black chert are found 
in the nearby Morrison, Ojo Alamo, and Torrejon formations; but possibly much of the 
chert used in the Chaco area (and all over northern New Mexico) came from the 
prehistoric quarries on the flank of the Cerro Pedernal in the Chama drainage.”” Donald 
D. Brand, et al, op. cit., p. 56. 

A large ceremonial hornblende spearhead has been found in a Chama Valley pueblo 
excavation. J. A. Jeancon, “Excavations in the Chama Valley, New Mexico,” p. 20. 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 81 (Washington, 1923). Hornblende is found 
in voleanic rocks near Abiquiu Peak (the same or a sister peak of Cerro Pedernal). 
Northrop, Minerals. 

For further description of the geology and mineralogy of the Piedra Lumbre see 
E. D. Cope, “Report on the Geology of that part of northwestern New Mexico examined 
... 1874,” Secretary of War, Report. 44 cong., 1 sess., hse. ex. doc. 1, pt. 2, pp. 981-1017 
[1676] and O. Loew, “Geological and Mineralogical Report on Portions of Colorado and 
New Mexico,” Ibid., pp. 1017-1036. 

11. Geo. M. Wheeler, Report Upon Geographical and Geological Explorations and 
Surveys West of the One Hundredth Meridian, 3:525f. Washington, 1875. Hunt, “Mt. 
Taylor Coal Field,” p. 51. James H. Gardner, “The Puerco and Torrejon Formation of 
the Nacimiento Group,” Journal of Geology, 18:719 (1910). 

“About 70 per cent of the pebbles of the Ojo Alamo are of jasper, variously colored 
chert, or pink or white quartzite. Of the remainder, pebbles of sandstone, andesite, fel- 
site, porphyrite, gneiss, and schist are fairly common, and pebbles of granite and 
obsidian are also present. Practically all the pebbles are well rounded. They range in 
size from sand grains to a few that are 6 inches in diameter.”” Clyde Max Bauer, “Stra- 
tigraphy of a part of the Chaco River Valley.”” United States Geological Survey, Pro- 
fessional Paper 98-P, p. 276 (1916). 

lla. A quarter century earlier, the first Governor of New Mexico, Don Juan de 
Ofiate, made the statement: “From the metals that we find here, we can obtain all 
colors and the finest.” George P. Hammond and Agapito Rey, Don Juan de Ojiate: 
Colonizer of New Mexico, 1595-1628, 1:484. The University of New Mexico Press, 1953 
(vol. 6, Coronado Cuarto Centennial Publications, 1540-1940. George P. Hammond, 
general editor). 
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exposure forms a belt around each of them. Overlying the 
Trias and Carboniferous, which appear in the Zuni uplift, 
its exposure encircles that also, except where covered by 
lava. In like manner it flanks the Nacimiento uplift on the 
west and south. North of the Zuni range and the Taylor 
plateau, and west of the Nacimiento range, it covers the 
country to the limit of our survey.” 

“The Cretaceous rocks are an alternating series of sand- 
stones and shales, in which the sandstones are yellow, and 
the shales gray and yellow, with bituminous layers and coal. 
In the upper part of the series, the sandstones incline to 
green, and are soft; in the lower, they incline to orange, are 
harder, and form heavier beds.”!* The lava and other strata 
contain a variety of colored stones. 

Piedra lumbre as a geographical place name became ap- 
plied to two localities in New Mexico. The one later in point 
of time and of little historical significance is an arroyo in the 
Navaho country west of the present-day town of Cuba. 
When Colonel J. M. Washington led a military force into the 
Navaho country in 1849, Jemez Pueblo was the jumping-off 
place. Traveling in a generally northwest direction beyond 
the neighborhood of Cuba, the expedition crossed an “insig- 


nificant” tributary of the Rio Puerco “which drains the valley 
called Canada de Piedre de Lumbre.’’™ This valley drains 
into the Cafion de Torreon which in turn is a western trib- 
utary of the Rio Puerco of the East.'* The “valley” or arroyo 
is marked by volcanic action. 


12. Wheeler, Report upon Geographical... , 3 :543f. 

A lava flow overlays the Cretaceous northward from Mt. Taylor, and it too could 
add to the colored appearance of the country: “The variety of trachyte most widely 
distributed is of light color, the characteristic hue being pale-yellow, and is usually of 
light weight. Imbedded crystals of feldspar are nearly always visible, and occasionally 
quartz, mica, and hornblende. I have rarely detected an iron oxide, but the rock is 
usually magnetic.” 

Ibid., p. 526. Chert “color runs the whole gamut of the rainbow.” Hibben, “Ex- 
cavation of the Riana Ruins... ,’’ p. 15. 

13. James H. Simpson, Journal of a Military Reconnaissance, from Santa Fé, New 
Mezico, to the Navajo Country. Philadelphia, 1852. 

14. There are three Rio Puercos in New Mexico. For the sake of clarity I shall 
refer to them as the Rio Puerco of the West which flows into the Little Colorado River; 
the Rio Puerco of the East which rises on the northwestern slope of the Nacimiento 
Range and flows southward into the Rio Grande; and the Rio Puerco of the North 
which is a short tributary of the Rio Chama in north-central New Mexico. 

For a geological description of the Arroyo Torreon see O. Loew, op. cit., p. 1024. 
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Farther northward another and much earlier named 
Piedra Lumbre has been recorded since the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is the region at the junction of the Rio Puerco of the 
North and the Rio Chama, a locality of bright colored rock 
formations. An eye witness description of a century ago illus- 
trates very well how the geographical term could have arisen. 

Captain J. N. Macomb led a government exploration 
party northwestward from Santa Fe in 1859, following the 
route later dubbed by historians as the “Old Spanish Trail.” 
J. S. Newberry, a geologist, accompanied the expedition. He 
did a little sightseeing by deviating from the line of march, 
ascending Abiquiu Peak (Cerro Pedernal). “Almost beneath 
us [he wrote] was the junction of the Puerco and Chama, in 
a broad valley of excavation, as red as blood, from the ex- 
posed surfaces of the eroded marls; farther west, higher 
table lands, composed of the yellow and blue rocks of the 
Lower and Middle Cretaceous.” ** Rejoining the party on the 
trail leading up the Arroyo Seco on the north side of the Rio 
Chama, he was charmed with the fantastic forms of the sur- 
rounding buttes: “Their colors are exceedingly brilliant, 
crimson and orange being the most conspicuous. The vivid 
green and level valley is framed by these colored cliffs. . . .”’** 

This particular region of colored rocks is of course in a 
mountainous country. In the seventeenth century, the term 
cordillera or mountain was linked with Piedra Lumbre (or 
Alumbre). When Juan Dominguez de Mendoza was com- 
missioned by Governor Otermin (1677-1683) to lead an ex- 
pedition against the Navahos in 1678, he was instructed to 
travel westward from the Pueblo of Zia, at the southern end 
of the Jémez Range, “to the cordilleras of Casa Fuerte Nav- 
ajo, Rio Grande, and their districts. . . .” On the return trip 
he was to “set out to the cordillera of the Piedra Alumbre and 
march through that Territory” where the enemy came to 
strike at the settlements in the Rio Grande Valley in the 
Santa Fe area.'? (Without further discussion at this point, 

15. J. S. Newberry, Report of the Exploring Expedition from Santa Fé, New 
Mezico, to the Junction of the Grand and Green Rivers of the Great Colorado of the 
Weat in 1859, p. 70. Washington: U. S. Engineering Department, 1876. 


16. Ibid., p. 70. 
17. Commission as Lieutenant General to Juan Dominguez, Santa Fe, July 12, 
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the Rio Grande mentioned is the Rio San Juan in north- 
western New Mexico.) The instructions imply that Captain 
Dominguez returned by way of the Rio Chama Valley, 
through the Piedra Lumbre. 

Nearly a century later, a land grant was made to José de 
Riafio (or Reafio) in the Rio Chama Valley west of Abiquiu. 
The boundary of the grant included the valley of Piedra 
“Alumbre.” On the south it was marked by the Cerro Peder- 
nal, on the west by a mesa adjoining the Cajion de la Piedra 
“Alumbre,” and on the north by some red bluffs. The title 
documents also read: “to the west of the Pueblo of Abiquiu 
at a distance of three to four leagues there is a valley com- 
monly called ‘de la Piedra Alumbre’. . . .”” 18 

The valley literally to the “west” of Abiquiu is that of the 
Rio Puerco of the North. The mesa referred to as the western 
boundary is the Mesa Prieta. As mapped by the United States 
Geological Survey, the Mesa Prieta is at the junction of the 
Rio Puerco of the North and the Rio Chama, west of the 
former and south of the latter. Across the Canyon of the Rio 
Chama to the north, the high country is named Mesa de Los 
Viejos. The land grant boundary line as subsequently sur- 
veyed in the late nineteenth century included the lower stretch 
of the Rio Puerco, the line running along the base of the Mesa 
Prieta. It continued along the eastern base of Mesa de Los 
Viejos in a northeastern direction to a point at the apex of 
the upper Arroyo Seco, then turned sharply to the southeast 
and, with varying directions, to the east and south to the Rio 
Chama.’ 

If the lower stretch of the Arroyo Seco along the northern 
side of the Rio Chama is accepted as lying to the west of the 
“Pueblo of Abiquiu,” although it is to the northwest, then it 





1678. Documents, 31, 32. Biblioteca Nacional Madrid, Ms. 19258. This document with 
translation was provided by France V. Scholes who, with Miss Eleanor B. Adams, will 
annotate the Dominguez Papers for publication in the Coronado Historical Series under 
the genera] editorship of George P. Hammond, cited hereafter as Dominguez Papers. 

18. Piedra Lumbre Grant (1766), R73 (F152). Federal Land Office, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. There is a microfilm of this archive in the Library, University of New 
Mexico. 

19. United States Department of the Interior, Geological Survey. Quadrangle maps: 
Echo Amphitheater, Youngsville, Ghost Ranch, and Cafiones. New Mexico, 1953. 

The Arroyo Seco sometimes appears on other maps as Rito del Canjilon (cangilon). 
The latter is also sometimes designated as a tributary of the Arroyo Seco. 
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could be the valley of historical interest. The eastern portion 
of this valley, as now marked on the Geological Survey map, 
is named Llano Piedra Lumbre. The western portion, across 
the arroyo channel, is named Llano del Vado. At the apex of 
the valley are the red bluffs mentioned in the title papers to 
the land grant, and so vividly described in the words of J. S. 
Newberry. 

A decade after the land grant, the Dominguez-Escalante 
expedition, seeking to learn more about the distant country 
to the northwest of Santa Fe, and with an eye to the pos- 
sibility of opening a route to Monterey, California, passed 
this way. Fray Silvestre Vélez de Escalante kept a diary of 
their experiences. Traveling along the Rio Chama to a point 
about five miles west of Abiquiu, “We then turned northwest 
[Fray Silvestre wrote], and having gone about three and a 
half leagues over a bad road, for in it there are some small 
and very stony mesas, we halted for siesta on the north side 
of the valley of La Piedra Alumbre, near Arroyo Seco.””° 
The journalist also recorded: “They say that on some mesas 
to the east and northeast of this valley, alum rock and trans- 
parent gypsum are found.” 

The cartographer of this expedition, Bernardo de Miera y 
Pacheco, prepared an excellent map of their travels.” A 
range of hills is marked parallel to and on the north side of 
the Rio Chama to where it turns northward just above Abi- 
quiu. Along the base of the hills is inscribed the words Piedra 
Alumbre. A second parallel range to the north is marked 
Sierra del Cobre, a mountain well known to the eighteenth 
century Spaniards. The absence of the word Sierra in con- 
nection with Piedra Alumbre implies that the term was used 


20. As translated in Herbert E. Bolton, Pageant in the Wilderness, p. 133. Salt 
Lake City: Utah State Historical Society, 1950. A reprint from the Utah Historical 
Quarterly, vol. 18 (1950). 

The authorship of this Diary of the Dominguez-Escalante expedition has been 
credited heretofore to Fray Silvestre, but a scholarly re-examination of the matter by 
Miss Eleanor B. Adams and Fray Angelico Chavez has led to the judgment that Fray 
Atanasio Dominguez was the senior member of the expedition and is entitled to the 
credit of joint authorship of the Diary. For further discussion see Adams and Chavez, 
infra note 22. 

21. A colored reproduction of the Miera y Pacheco map is in Bolton, op. cit. A 
black and white reproduction in Amsden, Navaho Weaving. And an enlarged microfilm 
copy in Historia 36 (pt. 3, Coronado Library, University of New Mexico). 
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just as recorded by Fray Silvestre; that is, it referred to the 
valley. However, he did not mention that alum was found in 
the valley ; if it existed as “they say,” it was to be found some 
place northeastward from the valley. 

On a map prepared for Governor Anza in 1779 by the 
same cartographer, the words Piedra Alumbre are inscribed 
along the south side of the Rio Chama in the same locality. 
At first glance, the upper Rio Chama Valley would be the 
Piedra Lumbre. The Arroyo Seco, marked on the map cor- 
rectly, has no label attached to it.22 The map markings imply 
that the term meant the general region of colored rocks that 
marked the area where the Rio Puerco of the North and the 
Arroyo Seco, a few scant miles apart, join the Rio Chama. 
And this is the way it was used a century after Fray Silvestre 
and his companions took their siesta in the Arroyo Seco. 

Antonio Atencio, native New Mexican, eighty-five years 
of age, knew of two places named Piedra ““Lumbre” ; one was 
the arroyo to the west of Cuba: “The other place called Piedra 
Lumbre is beyond the Chama river and in fact right on the 
river, near where the Chama and the other Rio Puerco joins.” 
Bartolo Padilla, age sixty-three, knew that “the Piedra 
Lumbre is between the Rio de Chama and the Cerro del Peder- 
nal,” which is south of the Rio Chama. “It is a prairie 
(llano),” he said, “and the whole vicinity is known by that 
name.” Residents of Copper City, a one-time settlement near 
Cuba, protested against confirmation of the title to the San 
Joaquin del Nacimiento land grant in the 1880’s. Their peti- 
tion read that, “The 3rd boundary line is to the east along 
the skirts of that range of the Zuni [Jemez] mountains which 
extends to the Flint Stone (piedre lumbre) and looks toward 
said Pueblo” of Abiquiu.”* The Flint Stone, of course, meant 
the Flint Hill (Cerro Pedernal). 

The word Navaho was early adopted by the Spanish as 


22. Eleanor B. Adams and Fray Angelico Chavez, eds., The Missions of New Mez- 
ico, 1776, p. 238. Albuquerque: The University of New Mexico Press, 1956. 

In nineteenth century geographical terminology, the range of hills immediately 
north of the Rio Chama opposite the present-day village of Abiquiu was the Cerro 
Cobre (Sierra del Cobre). This explains the difference in location of the place names 
on the two maps of 1776 and 1779. In other words, the range immediately parallel to 
the river was and is the Sierra del Cobre. Court of Private Land Claims, Case #52. 
Federal Land Office, Santa Fe, N. M. 

23. All these quotations are from the title papers, R 66 (F 134), Federal Land 
Office, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
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the name for the homeland of a group of Apache folk who 
moved into north-western New Mexico prior to the arrival 
of the white man. It was applied in a vague way to the region 
lying west and northwest of Nacimiento Mountain, but also 
acquired a more specific geographical meaning. The first 
known recorded use of the name is found in the writing of 
Father Gerénimo de Zarate Salmerén, a contemporary of 
Fray Alonso Benavides. Curious to learn more about a nation 
that lived farther away than these Apaches, he inquired at 
the Jemez Pueblo about the possibility of securing a guide 
to visit them. His hosts replied, “‘[One only had to] go out by 
way of the river Zama; and that past the nation of the Apache 
Indians of Navajt there is a very great river . . . and that 
the river suffices for a guide.’’** 

The meaning of the name was first explained by Fray 
Alonso. Discussing the several Apache groups in the South- 
west, he stated that “these of Navajo are very great farmers 
[labradores], for that is what ‘Navajo’ signifies—‘great 
planted fields’ [sementeras grandes].”*> Modern scholarship 
supports Fray Alonso’s statement. Edgar L. Hewett, writing 
in 1906, explained the origin of the name as follows: “In the 
second valley south of the great pueblo and cliff village of 
Puye in the Pajarito Park, New Mexico, is a small pueblo 
ruin known to the Tewa Indians as Navahi, this being, as 
they claim, the original name of the village. The ruined vil- 
lages of this plateau are all Tewa of the pre-Spanish period. 
This particular pueblo was well situated for agriculture, 
there being a considerable acreage of tillable land near by. 
.... The Tewa Indians assert that the name “Navaht”’ re- 
fers to “the large area of cultivated lands.”** Many years 
later, John P. Harrington stated that “The Tewas still use 


24. Translation in Charles F. Lummis, The Land of Sunshine, 12:183 (Los An- 
geles, 1900). The quotation can also be found in Amsden, Navaho Weaving, p. 127. The 
Spanish document is printed in Documentos para la Historia de Mexico. Tercera Serie, 
Mexico, 1856 ; it is entitled, “Relaciones de Todas las Cosas que en E] Nuevo-Mexico se 
han visto y sabido, asi por mar como por tierra, Desde el Afio de 1538 hasta el de 1626, 
por el Padre Geronimo de Zarate Salmeron. .. .” 

The portion dealing with Ofiate’s trip to the South Sea is printed in Herbert E. 
Bolton, Spanish Explorations in the Southwest 1542-1706. New York: Chas. Scribner's 
Sons, 1916. This version must be used with caution. 

25. Memorial 1630, p. 44. Ayer edition. 

26. “Origin of the Name Navaho,” American Anthropologist, ns. 8:193 (1906). 
This passage can also be found in Benavides’ Memorial 1630, p. 266, note 45. Ayer 
edition. 
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the compound noun ‘navahiu’ (in Spanish, ‘arroyon enmil- 
peado’) to designate a large arroyo with cultivated fields—a 
perfect description of the old-time Navaho region, with its 
cultivated fields in canyons.” 27 

The “old-time Navaho region” is not too difficult to locate. 
The Spanish had occasion to become acquainted with the 
locality when they began to have trouble with these people in 
the seventeenth century. As early as 1663, Captain Nicolas 
de Aguilar referred to the Apache people “in the jurisdiction 
of Casa Fuerte and Navajé. .. .”28 This statement implies 
two localities for this branch of the Apaches. 

In the Juan Dominguez documents, a double and some- 
times triple-word term appears. The Spanish were having 
difficulty in the decade of the 1670’s with the Apache people 
“of the Rio Grande, Nabajo, and Cassa-Fuerte .. .,” or “the 
cordilleras of Navajo, Casa Fuerte, and the other places. 
....” And again, “the cordilleras of Casa Fuerte Navajo, Rio 
Grande, and their districts. .. .” Or “the said cordilleras of 
the west, of Casa Fuerte, Navajo, pefioles, and other 
places. ...’’® 

When Fray Alonso de Posadas prepared his description 
of New Mexico a decade later, he clearly applied the name 
Rio Grande to the river known today as the Rio San Juan, 
which flows across the northwestern corner of New Mexico. 


27. “Southern peripheral Athapaskawan origins, divisions, and migrations,” 
Smithsonian Miscell. Collections, vol. 100. Washington, D. C., 1940 (Essays in 
Historical Anthropology of North America). See also Barbara Aitken, “Letter,”’ June 
5, 1951. New Mexico Historicul Review, 26 :334 (1951). 

The suggestion has been advanced that the name derives from the Spanish word 
navaja, meaning a clasp knife or razor, because warriors carried great stone knives; 
or from nava, meaning a field or flat land. The Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologic 
Dictionary of the Navaho Language, pp. 23, 26. 

Since the word is not Spanish in origin, but Tewa Indian, there is no compelling 
reason to retain the older Spanish spelling, Navajo. The English form of Navaho can 
be pronounced correctly in an English speaking society, and therefore lends itself more 
readily to popular usage without difficulty. This point has been well reasoned by Berard 
Haile, O. F. M., “Navaho or Navajo?”. The Americas, 6:85-90 (July, 1949). 

The spelling Navajo was adopted through ignorance of the derivation of the word 
and was subsequently dropped by scholars when the truth was learned. F. W. Hodge, 
“The Name ‘Navaho.’” The Masterkey, 23:78 (May, 1949). 

The Navaho people call themselves diné or diné, meaning men or people. Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, op. cit. 

28. Charles Wilson Hackett, ed., Historical D ts relating to New Mezico, 
Nueva Vizcaya, and Approaches Thereto, to 1778, 3:143. Washington, D. C.: Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, 1937. 

29. Dominguez Papers, Docs. 23, 29, 31-83. 
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He also mentioned the Rio Colorado of the West and the Rio 
Grande del Norte of central New Mexico, rivers which retain 
those names to this day; so there is no confusion in his own 
mind about river locations, nor does he leave any doubts in a 
reader’s mind: in reaching the Rio Grande (San Juan), he 
wrote, “one passes by the mountains which they call casa 
fuerte or Nabajé. .. .”’% 

Nearly a century later, Fray Silvestre, who took the siesta 
in the Piedra Lumbre, stated that this river, “which then 
they called Grande, today is named Nabajo... .”** 

The change in name from Rio Grande to Rio Navaho 
occurred sometime during the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century. As late as 1749 it was referred to as Rio Grande.® 
Fray Silvestre explained in the diary of 1776 that a small 
stream named “Rio de Navajé,” flowing from the east, joined 
the “San Juan River.” Below the junction point, the stream 
was called “Rio Grande de Navajé6 because it separates the 
province of this name from the Yuta Nation.”** Today the 
stream is known throughout its length as the Rio San Juan. 
However, the eastern-most tributary still bears the name of 
Rio Navaho. 


Since the Rio Grande de Navaho separated the Utah (or 
Ute) Indians from the Navaho, the country of the latter lay 
south of the river. And it was to this region that the name 
Navaho became applied as the homeland of those people. The 
expression Casa Fuerte was not used in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, nor was the word cordillera continued in use. On the 


30. “Copia de un Informe hecho 4 Su Magd. sobre las Tierras del Nuevo Mexico.” 
Archivo General Nacional, Historia 3 (Part 1, p. 32. Coronado Library, University of 
New Mexico). 

A printed copy is in Documentos para la Historia de Mexico, Tercera serie. Mexico, 
1856. 

$1. Fray Silvestre Velez de Escalante, “Extracto de Noticias.” Biblioteca Nacional 
Mezico $ (Pt. 1, photo 212, Coronado Library). 

A partial copy of this document is in A. G. N., Historia 2 (Part 2, Coronado 
Library). It is entitled’ Restauracién del Nuevo Mézico por Don Diego de Vargaa 
Zapata. It has been printed in Documentos para la Historia de Mexico, Tercera Serie. 
Mexico, 1856. It was a resume of the Spanish archives of New Mexico at Santa Fe. 
Fray Silvestre has been established as the author by J. Manuel Espinosa, Hispanic 
American Historical Review, 22 :422-25 (May, 1942). 

32. Fray Juan Miguel de Menchero to Gov. Véles Cachupin as quoted in Juan 
Francisco de Guemes y Horcazitas to Gov. Veles, Mexico, October 18, 1749. New Mez- 
ico Originals, PE30 (Bancroft Library, Berkeley, Calif.) . 

33. Bolton, Pageant in the Wilderness, p. 137f. 
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contrary, expressions such as “province” of Navaho, ranch- 
erias of Navaho, and Apache Navaho became the common 
terms.** But of these three terms, the ““Province of Navaho” 
was without doubt the specific name for a particular geo- 
graphical region, that of the “great planted fields” where a 
branch of the Apache people lived; and this Province was in 
the drainage area of the Rio San Juan. In time, descendants 
of the Apaches living there simply became known as Navahos. 

The Province of Navaho included the canyons that stem 
in a southeasterly direction from the Rio San Juan where it 
flows in a southwesterly direction in New Mexico. Writing 
in 1778, Fray Silvestre implied that the Navahos lived on 
both sides of the Rio San Juan, but I doubt that this was so, 
except possibly in a few instances. Testimony in official hear- 
ings held by Gov. Joachin Cédallos y Rabal (1743-49) in 1743 
to learn more about the Province of Navaho made it very 
clear that the Indians lived south of and away from the river. 
In fact, the Rio Grande (San Juan) was referred to as being 
outside of the Province of Navaho at a distance of about ten 
or more miles, depending upon the point of departure used 
by an informant in reckoning the distance. The Navahos 
lived on the tops of the hills for maximum security against 
indian or Spanish attacks, and cultivated the spots in the 
canyon below where water was available from spring or rain- 
fall. They ranged as far east as the Piedra Lumbre and raided 
into the Rio Grande Valley, but their habitations were in the 
tributary canyons of the Rio San Juan. In one specific in- 
stance the term “Canada Grande larga” was used in describ- 
ing the region.*® 

34. Statement of Maestre de Campo Roque Madrid, January 8, 1710. Provincias 
Internas 36, expediente 8 (typewritten copy, pp. 78, 81. Edward E. Ayer Collection, 
Newberry Library, Chicago). Statement of Fray Juan de Tagle, October 17, 1705. Ibid., 
expediente 5, p. 126. Statement of the Cabildo of Santa Fe, October 13, 1705. Ibid., 
p. 184. And see N. M. A., doc. 199. 

85. Sarjento Maiér Don Joachin Cédallos y Rabal Governador y Capitan General 
de la Nueva Mezico. Testimonio é la letra de los Auttos que originales se remiten al 
superior Govierno del Exmo Sejior Conde de Fuenclara . . . Sobre La Reducion de los 
Yndios Gentiles de la Provincia de Navajo al Gremio de Nuestra Santta Madre yglecia, 
Febrero 26, 1745. 

This manuscript will be referred to hereafter as Cédallos y Rabal Ms. It is to be 


found in the Bancroft Library in a file labeled New Mezico Originals, reference number 
PE24. 


An imperfect translation has been published: W. W. Hill, Some Navaho Culture 
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“The Canada Grande larga” no doubt is the Canyon Largo 
on present day maps. It is the longest of the canyons in the 
region under discussion. About eight miles from the junction 
with the valley of the Rio San Juan, Canyon Blanco branches 
to the south from Canyon Largo. Between these two canyons, 
the tableland is known as the Mesa Cibola, and on this mesa 
lived a concentration of Navaho people in the eighteenth 
century who were very much concerned about defense: ** 
“Most of the sites were fortified. Towers of the upper Largo 
were strategically located on buttes and high points above 
the canyon and so placed in relation to each other that they 
formed a chain of observation points. Fortification walls 
were common. Buttes and Mesa points often had walls along 
their edges or across narrow places. A wall two hundred feet 
long was located on a mesa rim in upper Blanco Canyon. 
Some sites were located in strategic positions in relation to 
trails.” 37 

Tree ring studies of Navaho dwellings in the upper Largo 
and Blanco canyons reveal a possible range in time from 1735 
to 1777. An archaeological survey of the several canyons east- 
ward and northward from Blanco Canyon as far as Pueblito 


Canyon revealed evidence of Navaho occupancy in Pueblito 
Canyon as early as 1656 + 20.°* And a few ring specimens 
from Governador Canyon date the occupation as early as 
1491 + X to 1541 + 20, “which places the Navajo in the Gov- 
ernador at a time verging on the prehistoric.” * 





Changes During Two Centuries. Washington: The Smithsonian Institution, 1940 
(Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collection, vol. 100 (Whole volume). 

See also Escalante, “Extracto de Noticias,” and Van Valkenburgh in Roy Malcom, 
“Archaeological Remains, supposedly Navaho, from Chaco Canyon, New Mexico,” 
American Antiquity, 5:8 (July, 1939). 

36. I am using the following maps for current geographical terminology: Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, Navaho Service, A Geographical and 
Historical Map of the Navajo Country. Window Rock, 1940. United States Department 
of the Interior, Geological Survey, New Mezico Base Map, 1955 (Provisional edition). 

87. Malcom F. Farmer, “Navaho Archaeology of Upper Blanco and Largo Canyons, 
Northern New Mexico,’ American Antiquity, 8:66 (July, 1942). 

John P. Harrington states that the original homeland according to Navaho legend 
was Largo Canyon (Tinétxah). They shifted east to around Stinking Lake (Burford 
Lake) and then expanded to the west and south. “Southern peripheral Athapaskawan 
origins ...,” p. 515. 

38. Jbid., p. 71. Dorothy L. Keur, “A Chapter in Navaho-Pueblo Relations,” 
American Antiquity, 10:84 (1944). 

89. Edward Twitchell Hall, Jr., “Recent Clues to Athapascan Prehistory of the 
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The Province of Navaho was not the only location for this 
branch of the Apache people who came to be known by the 
name of Navaho. Seventeenth and eighteenth century notions 
located them in the region extending from Mt. Taylor north- 
ward to the Rio San Juan, in keeping with Fray Alonso’s 
account of the 1620’s. In the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, they spread westward into the Chuska range. Mean- 
while, they did have one other specific location. When Captain 
Roque de Madrid invaded the Province of Navaho in 1705, 
he pursued the inhabitants who fled to the penoles or moun- 
tainous retreat toward the south for a distance of two 
jornadas, or two days journey. There he attacked them and 
was repulsed.*® 

The penoles, or castillejos as they were sometimes called, 
are the volcanic necks and sandstone crowned mesas that dot 
the valley of the Rio Puerco of the East between Mesa Prieta 
east of the river to Cebolleta Mountain on the west. El] Cabe- 
zon is the most prominent of the volcanic necks and marks 
approximately the northern limit of their distribution. Ce- 
bolleta Mountain is a long level lava-topped mesa that ex- 
tends northward from the highest peak in the general region 
which is known at Mt. Taylor. The peak itself is an old vol- 
canic cone, but it is not the origin of the lava on Cebolleta 
Mountain. There were numerous volcanic outlets along the 
Mountain of later age than Mt. Taylor. “The flows are basalt 
or andesite, and their maximum thickness is about 100 feet. 
Most of them, however, are around 65 feet thick.” *! As the 
underpinning weathers away, large chunks of lava break off 
and lie on the slope of the mesa. These impede the actions of 
men on horseback very much to the advantage of defenders 
on top. And it was just such a difficulty that Captain Madrid 
experienced. 





Southwest,” American Anthropologist, n. s. 46:100 (1941). Keur, op. cit. 

A suggestion that the Navahos may have resided as far east as the Gallinas Can- 
yon is advanced by Frank C. Hibben, ““The Gallina Phase,” American Antiquity, 4:131-6 
(October, 1938). 

40. Escalante, “Extracto de Noticias.”’ 

41. Hunt, “The Mount Taylor Coal Field,” p. 58. Wheeler, Geographical and Geo- 
logical Explorations... , 3 :537. 

“The Cretaceous region is characterized by innumerable mesas, or tables, the tops 
of which are sandstone, and the bases, shale.”’ [bid., 3 :545. 
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A mesa to the north of Cebolleta Mountain could have 
served as the site of the Captain’s predicament in-so-far as 
distance on this particular flight is involved, and evidence of 
Navaho occupation has been found there. At the base of 
Western Chacra Mesa, some eight miles east of the old ruin 
of Pueblo Bonito, there are old Navaho hogan sites. They 
have not been dated and might be fairly recent.*? However, 
the Chacra Mesa was not as suitable for defense as Cebolleta 
Mountain. 

The mesas in general slope toward the north and have 
their escarpments on the southern side. They were not suit- 
able for defense against determined foes because their tops 
could be reached from the northern side. Cebolleta Mountain 
on the other hand was defensible with steep inclines and 
sheer cliffs on all sides. Furthermore the Navaho country was 
described in the eighteenth century as “beginning from the 
small castles (castillejos) which are at a distance of twelve 
leagues (thirty miles) to the west from Jemez pueblo. .. .” ** 
This fits very well with the location of Cebolleta Mountain 
and the nature of its geography. 

As for the time of occupation, the Navahos had been 
located there since the sixteenth century. When the Espejo 
expedition marched westward from Zia Pueblo in 1583, they 
reached the foot of a mountain about twenty-five miles (ten 
leagues) away. They “found here peaceful Indian mountain- 
eers who brought us tortillas. . . .”’** The tortillas indicate 


42. Roy Malcom, “Archaeological Remains... ,” 5:4. 

“Whatever evidence there may be on the present surface for outlines of fields or of 
irrigation systems must be attributed to Navajo farmers (who have cultivated plots 
in the canyon for anywhere from one to five hundred years) and to white settlers (who 
have been in the canyon for at least forty years)."’ Donald D. Brand, et alia, ““Tseh 
So...,” p. 113. 

The correct spelling for this geographical site should be: “Chacra (Amer.) An 
Indian rustic habitation, plantation, or farm.” The site has been labeled: Chacra, chaco, 
chaca. 

43. Cédallos y Rabal ms. Testimony of Bustamante. 

“Taking the trail from San Mateo, a Mexican village on the northern foot of Mount 
Taylor, to Laguna, situated southeast of this mountain, we find ourselves, on emerging 
from the forest, upon a high, perpendicular bluff, where a grand panorama meets the 
view. Before us is a wide, level country, bordered in the east by the Sierra Zandia, and 
in the south by the Ladrone, Madalena range, and Sierra Mimbres. The sheet of basalt 
on which we stand is fully 30 feet thick, and rests upon a sandstone stratum exposed 
to a height of 700 feet.” Loew, “Geological and Mineralogical Report ... ,” p. 1027. 

44. George P. Hammond and Agapito Rey, Expedition into New Mexico made by 
Antonio de Espejo 1582-1583: As revealed in the Journal of Diego Pérez de Luxdn a 
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that the bearers of these gifts were a corn growing people, 
and this was certainly true of the Navahos. 

Assuming that the more common route westward from 
the Rio Grande Valley Pueblos in the seventeenth century 
was by way of Zia Pueblo, then the next contact with the 
Apaches (that is, Navahos) of Cebolleta was experienced 
by Vicente de Zaldivar in 1599. By order of Governor Juan 
de Ofiate, he explored the country to the west. With a small 
detachment of twenty-five men, he traveled more than two 
hundred leagues inland, “traversing many nations of warlike 
people, such as the Apaches, who are very numerous and ex- 
tend for more than two hundred leagues, judging by what 
I have seen, and that I left them all at peace and friendly.” 
So far, his description of the location of the Apaches is very 
general and no doubt exaggerated in area, unless groups west 
of the Moqui people are included in his estimate. But Zaldivar 
proceeded to state “that I went up the sierra with a lone 
companion, endangering my life, so that they could see that 
we intended them no harm, but treated them affectionately, 
presented them with gifts, and reassured them so that they 
served us as guides and gave us native blackberrys.”*° 


Since these people of the mountain furnished guides, they 
were contacted early in this western expedition. Their friend- 
liness harmonized with the experience narrated by the Es- 
pejo party. Later information about the Apaches to the 
westward, beginning with the writings of Zarate Salmerén 
and Benavides, point to Cebolleta Mountain as the most likely 
place to fit the story told hy Zaldivar. 





member of the party, p. 86. Los Angeles: The Quivira Society, 1929. 

F. W. Hodge states: “I have already shown (“The Early Navajo and Apache,” 
American Anthropologist, July, 1895), and my proofs have since been materially 
strengthened, that the Navaho were unknown to the Spaniards before Onate’s time 
(1598), although they repeatedly crossed what later became Navaho territory. .. .” 
Fray Alonso de Benavides’ Revised Memorial of 1634, eds. F. W. Hodge, George P. 
Hammond and Agapito Rey, p. 296, note 105. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1945. I disagree, of course, with this judgment. 

But Mr. Hodge earlier stated that a band of Apaches had located near the site of 
the later pueblo of Laguna in the days of Espejo. History of Hawikuh, p. 111, note 30. 
Los Angeles, 1937. ; 

45. “Zaldivar’s Inquiry before the Audiencia, April, 1602,” in George P. Hammond 
and Agapito Rey, Don Juan de Ojiate: Colonizer of New Mexico 1595-1628, p. 814. The 
University of New Mexico Press, 1953 (George P. Hammond, ed., Coronado Cuarto 
Centennial Publications, 1540-1940, vol. 6). 
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When Bishop Benito Crespo visited New Mexico in 1730, 
he journeyed to the western pueblos and commented on the 
possibility of obtaining a great increase in Christian converts 
because “the place of the pagans, called Cebolletas, is within 
seven leagues of the pueblo of Laguna.”** His statement 
refers to the Cebolleta Mountain or one of its canyons. The 
present-day village of that name, north of Laguna Pueblo, 
did not exist in 1730. 

Assuming that the Bishop’s mileage was reasonably ac- 
curate, the “place of the Pagans” was the site later settled 
by New Mexicans, in the nineteenth century, or the village 
known today as Cebolleta. So these Apaches were located 
southward from their fortified place on Big Bead Mesa at 
the north end of Cebolleta Mountain. Bishop Crespo made 
his jaunt to western New Mexico during an era of peace be- 
tween the Navaho and Spanish. The Indians therefore felt 
secure in the canyons along the slope of the Mountain, al- 
though they did not abandon their mesa top location. 

Scarcely a generation after Bishop Crespo’s visit, Fray 
Juan Miguel de Menchero labored to spread Christianity 
among the Apaches. He pleaded for assistance to work among 
the “pagan Apache in the mountain of Cebolleta” as he had 
done among the pagans of Navaho.** And by Navaho he 
meant the folk in the northern Province of Navaho. 

In 1762, Antonio Baca petitioned for a land grant in the 
valley of the Rio Puerco of the East. The location was 
bounded on the west by “the high mountain, where the 
Navajo Apaches cultivate.” ** 

Abundant physical evidence has been found of Navaho 
homesites on Cebolleta Mountain. On the north end of this 
highland is the Big Bead Mesa. The mountain is bounded on 
the north side by Arroyo Chico, a western tributary of the 
Rio Puerco of the East. “The evidence afforded by dendro- 

46. Benito Crespo to Viceroy Juan Vasquez de Acufia, Bernalillo, September 8, 
1730, in Eleanor B. Adams, ed., Bishop Tamarén’s Visitation of New Mexico, 1760, p. 98. 
Historical Society of New Mexico, Publications in History, vol 15 (1954). Also New 
Mezico Historical Review, vols. 28, 29 (1953-1954). 

47. Menchero to Sefior Theniente General de este Reyno, Archivo General de 
Indias, Mexico 89-2-17 (Ayer Collection, Newberry Library, typewritten transcript). 


48. Federal Land Office, Santa Fe, New Mexico. R101 (F176). This document 
has been published in 43 Cong., 2 sess., Hse. Ex. Doc. 62, p. 72 [Serial 1645]. 
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chronology ... is that the Big Bead Mesa and vicinity were 
occupied by Navahos from 1745 (+ 20) to 1812 (+ 20).” A 
total of ninety-five hogan sites have been discovered in the 
vicinity of the mesa and adjacent canyon. “These little settle- 
ments are sufficiently numerous within an area of a few miles 
square, to indicate a rather remarkable concentration of 
Navaho population, provided, of course, that they were 
contemporaneous.” *® 

The name for this early Navaho homesite is a Spanish 
word meaning onion. Describing the farming activities of the 
Acoma people who were visited by Espejo, he recorded that 
“We... found Castilian onions, which grow in the country 
by themselves, without planting or cultivation.”®°° Some of 
the Pueblo folk and the Apaches used it for food.™ 

The term Casa Fuerte means a stronghold or fortified 
place. It could have been applied in a general way to the forti- 
fied mesa tops that the Navahos inhabited in the Province of 
Navaho and to the south. However, it was commonly used 
in the singular form and therefore implies a specific location. 
It may have been the term for the Cebolleta Mountain strong- 
hold. It is also possible that the Spaniards saw the ruins of 


Pueblo Bonito in Chaco Canyon in the seventeenth century,” 


49. D. L. Keur, “Big Bead Mesa, an Archeological Study of Navaho Accultura- 
tion, 1745-1812,” American Antiquity, vol. 7, no. 2, pt. 2, p. 21 (Memoirs of the Society 
for American Archaeology, No. 1, October, 1941). But as Miss Keur points out, the 
evidence does not indicate the time of the earliest arrival of the Navahos. /bid., p. 2. 

The author gives the exact location of the Mesa as T. 14N, R 4W; Long. 107 12’, 
Lat. 35 28’. 

50. Antonio Espejo, “Account of the Journey to the Provinces and Settlements of 
New Mexico, 1583,” in H. E. Bolton, ed., Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, p. 183. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1916. 

61. Edward F. Castetter, Ethnological Studies in the American Southwest, p. 15. 
The University of New Mexico Bulletin, Whole number 266 (Biological Series, vol. 4, 
no. 1, 1935). 

Cebolleta is a “diminutive of cebolla [onion] that correctly signifies the ‘young 
onion’ picked early for the table. The word was seldom used in this regard [in New 
Mexico], cebollita and cebolla verde being the most common terms.” Fray Angelico 
Chavez, “‘Neo-Mexicanisms in New Mexico Place Names,” El Palacio, vol. 57, no. 3 
(March, 1950). 

62. Juan Dominguez might have advanced much farther westward into Navaho- 
land: “The early history of the region is vague and indefinite. No mention of it is made 
by chroniclers of the Spanish regime of New Mexico, although a name and the date 
1661 are inscribed upon a wall of Inscription House, a prehistoric pueblo near Navajo 
Mountain.” Ralph L. Beals, George W. Brainerd, and Watson Smith, Archeological 
Studies in Northeast Arizona, p. 1. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
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perhaps Juan Dominguez on one of his several campaigns 
against the Navahos. But there is no direct evidence at hand 
to prove this point. The term did not carry over into eight- 
_ eenth century usage. Los Penoles or castillejos was a reason- 
able substitute unless, of course, Casa Fuerte was the specific 
term for the Chaco ruins. 

In summary, the terms Piedra Lumbre, Province of 
Navaho, and Cebolleta acquired definite geographical mean- 
ing and location, evolving gradually as accepted terminology 
from the time of Espejo. 

The Piedra Lumbre was a strategic site for entry into the 
Navaho country. At this junction point, travelers or soldiers 
could proceed northward and cross the Rio Chama at El Vado 
into the northeastern part of the Province; or they could 
turn southward up the valley of the Rio Puerco of the North 
and travel by easy gradient westward across the head waters 
of the Rio Gallina. From there the way was open to any part 
of the Navaho country. The Province of Navaho and Cebo- 
lleta were the main homesites of these people until the last 
half of the eighteenth century. Then under pressure from 
foes they spread westward into the mountainous region along 


the present-day Arizona and New Mexico state boundary. 
They retained a foothold in the Cebolleta region with diffi- 
culty until the American occupation of the Southwest in 1846 
and their removal to a Pecos valiey reservation in 1863-1864. 





Press, 1945 (Univ. of Calif. Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 
44, no. 1). 

The “Trail leads into Navajo Canyon to the famous Inscription House Ruins, named 
from an almost illegible carving on the wall interpreted by some to read ‘Carlos Arnais 
1661’”. Harold S. Colton and Frank C. Baxter, Days in the Painted Desert and the 
San Frenciese Mountains: a Guide. 2nd edition, p. 68 (Bulletin No. 2. Northern Arizona 
Society of Science and Art) Flagstaff, 1932. 





JOHN SIMPSON CHISUM, 1877-84 
By Harwoop P. HINTON, JR. 


(Continued) 


Chisum’s last trail herd for the season was en route west 
soon after the first week in November. Preparations for this 
drive had been announced in the Independent on October 20, 
at which time it was also mentioned that he had previously 
routed two immense herds north to the railroad. In far off 
Tucson, on November 9, the Weekly Miner further stated: 


Chisum, the King of cattle men in New Mexico, has just 
started another large band of beeves from his ranch on the 
Hondo, to Arizona. Let them come, they will be devoured by 

~ the honest hardy miners who are delving with the hidden treas- 
ures of our mountain fastnesses. 


Thus ended the Jinglebob’s most hectic year on the Pecos, and 
as chilling winds began sweeping the solitudes of the High 
Plains, the monotony of winter range riding was commenced. 

Early in December, Chisum completed his plans for a trip 
east. All arrangements for receiving and accommodating his 
younger brother, James, who was traveling from Denton 
County, Texas, with three minor children, had been made. 
Pitzer Chisum and a group of herders were to meet the party 
at Horsehead Crossing on the Pecos, some two hundred miles 
below Roswell, and escort it to the ranch. On the 18th of the 
month, Chisum and the McSweens left Lincoln, heading 
north by buggy for Trinidad, Colorado, where they planned 
to entrain for Saint Louis.”* 

When the travelers reached Las Vegas on Christmas Day, 
they were taken into temporary custody by the Sheriff of 
San Miguel County. The Catron law office in Santa Fe had 
telegraphed him to place the two men under forty-eight hour 
detention, pending the issuance of warrants to prevent their 
leaving the Territory. Several days later, McSween, protest- 
ing that he was leaving New Mexico on business involving 
his client, John Chisum, and Robert D. Hunter, was returned 


24. Tape Nos. 1, 8, 9, 11, mention trip from Denton County, Texas, to the Pecos. 
For date of Chisum and McSween departure, see Angel Report, 1878, p. 24. 
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to Lincoln under guard. There, after being interrogated by 
Judge Bristol regarding non-payment of an insurance policy 
he had collected for the heirs of Emil Fritz, the attorney was 
released under bond. He was to re-appear in April to face 
charges of embezzlement. Chisum, in the meantime, remained 
in custody in Las Vegas on the pretext of resisting arrest.”® 

Early in January he was served an injunction which 
enumerated the particulars of eight unrequited court decrees. 
Previous attempts to attach his property had proven fruit- 
less, according to the petition, for the Sheriff of Lincoln 
County had reported that Chisum had no goods, chattels, 
land or tenements in the County whereon to levy. The com- 
plainants, however, believed: 


... the said John S. Chisum, had equitable interests in things 
in motion or other property of the value of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and more... possibly held by a 3rd party in secret 
trust or under a colorable title. . . .26 


The cattleman’s financial condition at the time of his in- 
carceration is not entirely clear. Seemingly he held title to 
little or no personal property or real estate in New Mexico, 
all assets being temporarily under assignment to Hunter, 
Evans and Company. This firm, which contracted for about 
half of his herd of nearly eighty thousand head in the late 
fall of 1875, evidently had received as bond, pending con- 
summation of delivery, complete title to Chisum’s entire hold- 
ings in the Territory. This conclusion is drawn from an 
investigation which culminated in a court decree, dated No- 
vember 14, 1885. It declared that Hunter, Evans and Com- 
pany had, in 1879, returned to Pitzer Chisum certain property 
previously held by his older brother. This, it went on to say, 
had been done at John Chisum’s request so as to “.. . defraud, 
hinder and delay .. .” settlement to his creditors, who, from 


25. Angel Report, 1878, p. 24. Las Cruces Echo Del Rio Grande, January 19, 1878, 
published a letter from McSween. John S. Chisum, “Statement,” (cited hereafter 
Chisum Statement) in the files of Chaves County Historical Society. Only fragments of 
this Statement, dated January 16, 1878, were available for perusal. 

26. Alexander Grzelachowski et al v John S. Chisum, Case No. 724, filed in Las 
Vegas (San Miguel County), New Mexico, on June 3, 1878, but recently unearthed in 
County Clerk’s office, Albuquerque. This bundle of papers contained a Bill of Complaint, 
a Demurrer, and other sundry documents of lesser importance. Also see Chisum 
Statement. 
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that time until his death, were unable to collect as he had no 
apparent assets.?7 

Whether the Pecos rancher attempted fraud is a moot 
question; various facts indicate that he did not. Certainly, 
the assumpsit suits, listed in the Bill of Complaint tendered 
him in jail, did not force the Hunter sale, as it was several 
months after that transaction that they began to plague him, 
and then apparently to test his prosperity. Another item for 
thought regards the firm’s subsequent transfer to Pitzer, a 
stipulation of the stock assignment in 1875. The younger 
Chisum was to be permitted, as the deliveries progressed, to 
select several thousand head of heifers as reimbursement for 
nearly ten years’ association with his brother in the cattle 
business. As assumed, full title to this herd did not become 
effective until the bulk of the consignment to Hunter, Evans 
and Company was satisfied. This occurred in 1879.78 Such 
were the claims and evidence, pro and con, regarding John 
Chisum’s insolvency in January of 1878. 

On the 16th, he began composing a defense, probably in- 
tended for newspaper publication if his release could not be 
effected. In it, he reviewed several of the judgments and 
commented at length on the Rosenthal Case. This litigation, 
Chisum explained, had been based on a supposedly defunct 
promissory note, one among many issued in 1867 by a pack- 
ing establishment at Fort Smith, Arkansas, that had fraud- 
ulently used his name in its title. He had been cleared of the 
legal entanglement and the concern’s obligations by a Texas 
court a few years later. In the mid 1870’s, he added, some of 
these notes were acquired by influential and aspiring in- 
terests in New Mexico, who proceeded to test their validity. 
William Rosenthal, a Santa Fe merchant and erstwhile beef 
contractor, had been granted $2370.68 in claims by a District 
Court at Bernalillo in October of 1877. Chisum had ignored 
the judgment. In sum, this was his side of the Rosenthal 
suit.?° 


27. Ayres, Adm’r v Pitzer Chisum et al. Certified Copy of Final Decree of Court 
in Chancery at Hillsboro, New Mexico, November 14, 1885. Copy in Deed Book A, 
pp. 457-65, Chaves County, New Mexico. This decree was finally satisfied on August 25, 
1897, in Fifth Judicial Court, Socorro, New Mexico. 

28. Cox, Historical and Biographical Record, p. 302. 

29. Rosenthal v Chisum suit, adjudged in Second Judicial Ccurt, Bernaliilo County, 
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Actually, the evidence in this suit, at face value, was con- 
vincing. Two instruments of equity were exhibited by Catron, 
the plaintiff’s lawyer—a promissory note signed by John C. 
Wilber, a member of the packing firm; and the articles of 
co-partnership for the same, on which appeared Chisum’s 
signature. Over the objection by counsel for defense, deposi- 
tions supporting the authenticity of both documents were 
read for the record. Catron, called as a witness, testified: 


... that he had seen the said defendant, John S. Chisum, write, 
and had also had correspondence with him, by which means... 
he believed the name of John S. Chisum, signed to the paper 
filed in said case, marked ‘agreement’ was the genuine signa- 
ture of ... Chisum.3° 


Neither the note, the articles of incorporation or the corrob- 
orating statements were made a part of the permanent 
record, however. This, as later explained, was done at the 
discretion of the court.* Such, in summary, was the principal 
case predicated on the defunct packing notes. 

Action on the requests embodied in the Bill of Complaint 
was speedily realized. During the latter part of January, 
Henry L. Waldo, the Territorial Chief Justice and a Judge 
in the First Judicial District, which included San Miguel 
County, examined and ordered the motions to be favored. A 
writ of ne exeat regno to restrain the cattleman from leaving 
New Mexico was instituted, a twenty-five thousand dollar 
bond set, and the defendant subpoenaed to appear before Jus- 
tice Waldo at Santa Fe on February 2.” 

Thomas F, Conway, Chisum’s attorney, immediately filed 
a demurrer which contained eight exceptions to the Bill. The 
first objection stated the injunction disclosed no matter of 





New Mexico, in October 1877, and is described in Bill of Complaint in Grzelachowski v 
Chisum papers. Chisum, in the spring of 1868, issued a statement to the public, de- 
nouncing the fraudulent use of his name by Wilber, Chisum and Clark, a packing firm at 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. See The Dallas Herald, May 16, 1868. Further elaboration may 
be found in the Chisum Statement. 

80. Rosenthal v Chisum. Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Supreme 
Court of the Territory of New Mezico, from January Term, 1852, to January Term, 1879, 
Inclusive. Reported by Charles H. Gildersleeve, (Chicago: Callaghan & Co., 1897), Vol 
L., pp. 633-9. 

81. Ibid. 

82. Waldo’s decision appears in writing on back of the Bill of Complaint, Grzela- 
chowski v Chisum. 
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equity for a court to act on, referring to the major question 
as to the location of the cattleman’s assets. Another sug- 
gested that the nature of the case precluded a court of equity 
from compelling such discovery. Succeeding passages touched 
on the legality of the writ and inquired whether the defend- 
ant was constrained to make any statement other than 
through said instrument.** Pending review and decision, this 
document, interposed to contest the validity of the Bill of 
Complaint, temporarily stalemated all local legal machinery. 
Relief was in the offing. 

Sometime in the early part of March, Chisum executed 
his bond and was released from custody. The necessary sur- 
eties had been obtained by his attorney and James Chisum, 
who had arrived in Las Vegas some weeks previous from the 
ranch. By the middle of the month, the two brothers were 
heading south down the Pecos.** Undoubtedly they discussed 
at length and with apprehension the incidents that had con- 
vulsed Lincoln County in their absence. 


Anarchy in Lincoln County 
Throughout the spring and summer of 1878, ranching 


for the Chisums became increasingly precarious. These con- 
ditions stemmed, in the main, from a vendetta launched in 
Lincoln County by Alexander McSween following the murder 
of John H. Tunstall by members of a Brady posse on Febru- 
ary 18. The circumstances of his friend’s untimely death had 
prompted the attorney to immediately secure constable war- 
rants from Justice of the Peace John B. Wilson and place 
them in the hands of Richard M. Brewer, Tunstall’s foreman, 
for execution. By this act there was set in motion an armed 
group whose personnel with the passing months came to in- 
clude men with unbridled criminal inclinations. Many Jingle- 
bob employees joined the band, and on various occasions 


33. Demurrer was included with legal documents of Grzelachowski v Chisum. It 
was signed by Chisum on March 13, 1878. On June 6, 1878, Judge Sam C. Parks, San 
Miguel County, ordered the following: “The Writ of Ne Exeat in said case is quashed 
& the Bond of said Chism & securities to the Sheriff of San Miguel County is cancelled 
& ordered to be delivered up.” Chisum was free, for the time being, of legal 
entanglements. 

84. Chisum undoubtedly left Las Vegas soon after the Demurrer was filed and 
he was allowed to post the required bond. WC to HPH, October 25, 1954, says his 
father left for Las Vegas to aid John very soon after they arrived from Texas. 
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Chisum’s headquarters on South Spring River was host to 
this roving constabulary. 

One such visit occurred about two weeks before the Chi- 
sum brothers arrived at the ranch from Las Vegas. On the 
afternoon of March 7, Brewer, at the head of a dozen men, 
rode into the corral. With them as prisoners were William 8S. 
Morton and Frank Baker, two known members of the death- 
dealing Brady posse. They had been surprised and captured 
the preceding day near the mouth of the Pefiasco River, some 
forty odd miles to the south. Most of the group were well 
acquainted at the headquarters, and all were quickly wel- 
comed, fed, and provided sleeping accommodations for the 
night inside the fort-like adobe. Baker and Morton were quar- 
tered in the only room that did not have an outside exposure, 
the bedroom of James Chisum’s nineteen year old daughter, 
Sallie. She afterward recalled: “A guard, armed to the teeth, 
watched them all night to prevent any possibility of escape.” 

After the Brewer party had unsaddled their mounts and 
hobbled them for the night, one of the members, an eighteen 
year old youth named William H. Bonney, approached Will 
Chisum, Sallie’s younger brother, and inquired as to fishing 
possibilities in nearby South Spring River. The young Chi- 
sum was corraling the milch cows, but upon completing this 
chore, he procured hooks and lines and accompanied the 
young posseman out to the earthen dam, one hundred yards 
away. Bonney, noticeably bucktoothed, beardless, and wear- 
ing his hair long, which was the custom of many at the time 
on the frontier, was soon to be known and feared throughout 
New Mexico. Tagged with the alias, Billy the Kid, by friends, 
he reputedly had arrived to the land of the Jinglebobs and 
made the acquaintance of John Chisum sometime during the 
previous fall.” 

It is generally believed that the cattleman employed him 
for a short while, though statements by several of the young 

1. New Mezican, May 4, 1878, reviews background for movement of the Brewer 
posse. Independent, April 13, 1878, prints William S. Morton’s letter, dated March 8 
at South Spring River, in which he reviews capture and arrival at the ranch. WC to 
HPH, October 25, 1954, and quote regarding Sallie Chisum from Coe, Frontier Fighter, 


p. 94, further point up the episode. 
2. Tape No. 9; WC to HPH, February 15, October 25, 1954. 
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drifter’s personal friends in Lincoln County qualify this as- 
sumption considerably. Recalling the Kid’s statement con- 
cerning his arrival to the Pecos, John P. Meadows later said 
that Bonney “. . . joined Mr. Chisum’s outfit in some way, 
but he was with Chisum [only] a while and then drifted off 
up the Hondo. .. .”* Probably the most simple yet apt obser- 
vation regarding the Chisum-Bonney relationship was made 
by Florencio Chavez. He said: “I know that he was often with 
John Chisum, but was only riding around with him.’’* Upon 
leaving the Pecos, Bonney had headed west into the Ruidoso 
country, south of Lincoln. Meadows continues: 


He told me about living with Dick Brewer and Frank and 
George Coe. He stayed quite a while with them and then went 
over and went to work for Mr. Tunstall, who had cattle on the 
Feliz.5 


The Englishman’s death turned the youth vindictive, for by 
March 1878 he was already regarded a refractory element by 
McSween partisans. 

On Saturday morning, March 10, the Brewer posse left 
the ranch, ostensibly bound for Lincoln. At Roswell, five miles 
to the northwest, they stopped for Morton to mail a letter. 
The contents of this correspondence, addressed to H. H. Mar- 
shall, a lawyer in Richmond, Virginia, was later made public. 
In it, the cowboy outlined the circumstances of Tunstall’s 
demise, commented on his due from eighteen months’ employ 
by J. J. Dolan and Company, and apprehensively added: 


..-I have heard that we were not to be taken alive to... 
Lincoln. If anything should happen, I refer you to T. B. Catron, 
U.S. Attorney, Santa Fe, N. M., and Col Rynerson, District 
Attorney, La Mesilla, N. M. They both know all about the 
affairs... .6 


Two days after the posse’s departure, Frank McNab, a Chi- 
sum foreman and a member of the Brewer group, returned to 
the ranch, bringing news that Morton and Baker had been 





8. Statements by John P. Meadows in Roswell Record, February 26, 1931. 

4. Florencio Chavez, “Fought With Billy the Kid,” Frontier Times, IX (March 
1982), p. 248. Eugene Cunningham interviews Chavez. 

5. Meadows, Roswell Record, February 26, 1931. 

6. Independent, April 13, 1878. 
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killed a few miles west of Roswell while attempting to 
escape." 

The McSween faction, however, rode the crest of dis- 
sension only momentarily, as indicated by a letter written by 
Ash Upson on March 18. In it, he reflected on the general 
unrest in Lincoln County, explaining: 


Lincoln, the county seat, is under martial law. Governor Ax- 
tell has just left there, where he by demand furnished two 
companies of nigger cavalry, issued his proclamation declar- 
ing justice of the Peace an improper person to fill the office 
and declared his office vacant, nullifying all his acts since last 
August... .8 


In fact, by this time, the situation at the county seat had be- 
come so critical that the McSweens were forced to flee. The 
attorney sought asylum across the Pecos from Roswell in 
the vicinity of the Bottomless Lakes, while his wife tempo- 
rarily joined the Chisum household. Such was the state of 
affairs when John and James Chisum reached South Spring 
in the latter part of March.® 

On Friday, March 29, Sheriff Brady and a detail of colored 
troopers led by Captain George W. Smith dismounted at the 
ranch. The sheriff had ridden to the Roswell area to summon 
grand and petit jurymen to appear on the first Monday in 
April and, if possible, to make a few arrests. Strong partisan 
feelings at Lincoln had precluded his raising a posse for the 
trip, so he had applied for and secured a military escort. 
Knowing McSween had been arraigned to appear in about 
a week at court, Brady approached the attorney’s wife with 
the offer of security in transit to and temporary safe lodgings 
at Fort Stanton for her husband if he would return east with 
the soldiers. Captain Smith supported this suggestion and 
Mrs. McSween finally promised to discuss the matter with 
her husband as soon as possible. At the departure of the 

7. Garrett, Authentic Life, p. 64; Roswell Record, October 7, 1937; WC to HPH, 
March 22, October 25, 1954. 

8. Reprinted in Roswell Record, October 7, 1937. 

9. Montague R. Leverson to Rutherford B. Hayes, April 2, 1878, in File No. 
44-4-8, Record Group 60, Department of Justice Records, National Archives. Leverson’s 


correspondence was transmitted to the United States Attorney General by a letter from 
the Secretary of State on April 8, 1878. 
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Sheriff’s group later in the day, Chisum agreed, with the 
lawyer’s consent, to exert a maximum effort to overtake the 
military somewhere east of Lincoln.’® 

Early next morning the cattleman’s party was heading 
west in spite of the heavy rain that seriously slowed its prog- 
ress. According to Montague R. Leverson, accompanying the 
group: 


. +. we were obliged to put up a Sunday 31st March at a ranch 
about 10 miles below Lincoln, having made 25 miles that day. 
We started the next morning and upon reaching Lincoln, were 
told that the Sheriff and one of his aids . . . had been killed. 


Brady and George Hindman, a deputy, had been shot down 
earlier that morning by Bonney and several others, who had 
been crouching and waiting behind a low adobe wall adjoin- 
ing the McSween store. Lincoln was swarming with soldiers 
when the travelers from Roswell entered town. 

Throughout the day, while their property was being 
searched by both civil and military authorities, the McSweens 
lodged with the Ellises. Soon after arrival, Chisum contacted 
Colonel Purrington, called to the scene from Fort Stanton, 
and requested that the attorney be removed from Lincoln 
at his earliest convenience. Later in the day the cattleman 
returned to the McSweens, saying that after “. . . a heap 
of difficulty Col Purrington had at last consented to take Mc- 
Sween ... to the fort.” !* That afternoon a detail of troopers, 
escorting prisoners and civilians, rode west from the county 
seat, Chisum remained in Lincoln to attend the spring term 
of District Court.'* 

During the second week in April, interested citizenry 
from the surrounding region began arriving at the county 
seat, which at that time was in the Third Judicial District. 
Soldiers were posted throughout town when Judge Warren 
G. Bristol and party were escorted in and quartered at a local 
hotel. A day or two before the proceedings began, a cavalry 
detail brought McSween and others in temporary custody at 





. Ibid. 

. Ibid. 

. Ibid.; Independent, April 18, 1878. 
. Leverson to Hayes, April 2, 1878. 
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Fort Stanton into town. On Saturday, April 13, the Grand 
Jury was empanelled.'* 

At the opening of court, Judge Bristol briefly summarized 
for the jurors the available evidence regarding recent fac- 
tional hostilities in the county. There was an unequivocal 
overtone of bias when he explained: 


In regard to the McSween case I am able to speak with some 
definiteness, because he has been before me on a charge of em- 
bezzlement, when a large amount of testimony was taken. In 
regard to the other side, very serious charges are and for a 
long time have been floating through the community, but no 
evidence has been presented to me as to their truth or falsity. 
I can speak of them only as rumors.. .15 


The Judge then went further afield in adding that McSween’s 
adherents had manufactured public opinion detrimental to 
the court, the motive evidently being to induce men to aid him 
resist its legal machinery. Returning to specifics, he pro- 
ceeded to examine the charges of embezzlement filed against 
the attorney by Charles Fritz and Emily Scholand, heirs of 
Emil Fritz. They had employed McSween to collect an insur- 
ance policy belonging to the deceased. He had cashed it, but 
made no move toward settlement, claiming the heirs were 
under intimidation by the Murphy interests. They then sued 
out a writ of attachment on property jointly held by Mc- 
Sween and Tunstall. Still the account remained unsettled. 

Bristol then alluded to the “rumors” regarding Murphy 
et al. He quickly dismissed the claim of Murphy influence by 
saying the attorney knew that laws existed to protect any 
such misappropriation. And as far as Murphy and his ad- 
herents employing a gang of outlaws, ostensibly “.. . for the 
purpose of depredating upon and stealing their neighbors 
stock .. .”, there was no evidence.'* On this note, the Judge 
concluded his charge to the jury. 

A certain gravity and interest were added to the proceed- 
ings by Chisum’s presence in Lincoln. His attendance at court 
had not been required, nor were his holdings directly en- 

14. Independent, April 13 and 20, 1878. 


15. Ibid. 
16. Ibid. 
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dangered by McSween’s arraignment. But he, as others, no 
doubt wisely foresaw the serious implications of the attor- 
ney’s conviction. So, as the days of testimony dragged on, his 
influence waxed invisibly but strongly. Sometime during the 
third week of April, McSween wrote Minnie T. Behrens, Tun- 
stall’s sister, concerning the cattleman’s interest at court. 
He pointed up their previous relationship with the young 
Englishman as follows: 


John S. Chisum, a man worth half a million dollars ... is an 
old single man; John was single; we had no children; I teil 
you that we were happy. I can say that I have never known 
Mr. Chisum to think so much of a young stranger as he did of 
John H. Tunstall... .17 


On Wednesday, April 24, the Grand Jury returned its 
verdict in the McSween case. Specifically, the foreman stated: 
“We fully exonerate him of the charge, and regret that a 
spirit of persecution has been shown in this matter.’ * 

An hour after the Court adjourned, an open meeting of 
citizens was held in the jury room. Probate Judge Florencio 
Gonzales presided while feelings and suggestions were pub- 


licly aired. After a heated discussion of existing local civil 
and domestic conditions and their remedy in the light of the 
recent court decision, Gonzales appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of John S. Chisum, Juan B. Patron and Avery M. 
Clenny, to draft a set of resolutions expressing the will of 
the gathering. Six resolves were subsequently worked out 
and reported. The first brought into focus the crux of the 
situation and established a basis from which the remaining 
five expanded. It stated: 


That it is the sense of this meeting that our present troubles 
are only a continuance of old feuds, dating back five or six 
years, that they now cease, as the cause has been removed.!9 


Although laudable and timely, these statements proferred 
little to ameliorate the tension still gripping Lincoln County. 





17. Alexander A. McSween to Minnie Tunstall Behrens, —April 1878. In files of 
Chaves County Historical Society. 

18. Independent, May 4, 1878. 

19. Ibid. 
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McSween’s exoneration was actually of little consequence, 
for the disposition of the indictments returned against the 
murderers of Tunstall and Brady hurriedly fanned the flick- 
ering coals of antagonism. Those implicated in the English- 
man’s death postponed their trials and were released under 
bond, while warrants for the arrest of the murderers of 
Brady were placed in the hands of John N. Copeland, who 
had been appointed Sheriff by the County Commissioners on 
April 10. Thus the way was paved toward reopening of range 
hostilities.*° 

About the first of May a letter, dated April 28 and signed 
by Marion Turner, was published in the Las Vegas Gazette. 
Its author, a former Chisum employee, reviewed the recent 
events at court and generalized on past and well worn salient 
points of the range controversy. In appraising the situation, 
he said: 


My impression is that there was a power (pecuniary) on the 
Rio Pecos, the prerequisites of which both parties sought to 
procure. ... My firm belief is that although the adherents of 
these parties have been guilty of ‘killing their enemies,’ there 
was no murder in the matter, but a contest for ‘the best of the 
fight,’ any good man would try to get.?! 


Further elaboration in a more poignant and incriminating 
vein appeared in The Grant County Herald on June 8 in the 
form of a statement to the public by a person who preferred 
to remain anonymous. It described his settling on the Pefiasco 
River during the summer of 1877 and added that pressure 
from the Chisum interests had forced his departure. More 
specifically, the nestor rancher wrote: 


I knew that Chisum would be glad to see me killed and so I just 
left my crops and sailed out. Lots of men are leaving the county 
in the same way, because they say that McSween and... 
Chisum are paying four dollars a day for a man and his rifle 
and intend to drive everybody else out. 


No substantiation for this charge is known, but it is repre- 
sentative of the rumors circulated by both factions to recruit 
or intimidate. 


20. New Mezican, May 4, 1878; Garrett, Authentic Life, p. 70, Note A. 
21. Quoted from the Roswell Record, October 7, 1937. 
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Chisum had accomplished his purpose at Lincoln, that of 
providing influence and support toward the acquittal of his 
friend and business associate, Alexander McSween. Insuffi- 
cient evidence had freed the attorney, but a paucity of proof 
also had precluded definite action against those involved in 
cattle stealing, a thorn to the Jinglebob since its initial opera- 
tions in New Mexico. As the future seemingly promised little 
relief, plans for a temporary abandonment of the ranch were 
under serious consideration when Chisum returned from the 
county seat soon after the termination of court. When he left 
the headquarters again in May, arrangements for a definite 
move were in the offing.2? Meanwhile, clouds of violence were 
gathering again. 

Outspoken threats flung broadcast by certain McSween 
adherents soon galvanized the county into action. McNab, in 
initiating a rumor that a major campaign was forthcoming 
to clean cattle rustlers out in the Seven Rivers region, set off 
immediate reactions in that area. Small ranchers organized 
for defense and dispatched men to augment Sheriff Cope- 
land’s forces, which were conducting a rather phlegmatic 
campaign to accost Brady’s assailants. One of the Seven 
Rivers groups, led by George W. Peppin, ambushed McNab 
and several others near the Fritz ranch below the county seat 
on April 29. The former Chisumite was slain and his party 
captured after a running fight. En route to Lincoln, Peppin’s 
party espied a lone horseman riding east and turned to in- 
vestigate. The rider was James Chisum, who, after a twelve 
mile chase, managed to outdistance his pursuers. At his rela- 
tion of the incident later at the ranch, there undoubtedly 
arose a feeling of apprehension for the personal safety of 
the Chisum household.”* 

In the weeks that followed, this concern became grave, 
particularly when a plot to disfigure Pitzer Chisum was un- 
covered. Mrs. Poe recorded the story as she heard it in the fall 
of 1881 from John Chisum. She quotes him as saying: 

22. The exact date of Chisum’s departure is unknown, but Fulton, in a letter to 


HPH on May 17, 1954, stated: “The darkey Frank Chisum was my source of informa- 
tion as to the month, May... .” 


23. Herald, May 11, 1878; Independent, May 11, 1878; WC to HPH, May 3, 1954. 
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Some of the men who were against us planned to mutilate 
Pitser. They were going to capture him at Captain J. C. Lea’s 
house, where he was visiting, and give his ears a jinglebob slit 
and put a Chisum Long Rail brand on him. Captain Lea got 
wind of it through an outsider. He sent his colored boy out to 
the corral to get Pitser’s horse, and take it secretly to the back 
door. Luckily, it was a dark night, so he got away without much 
trouble. ...24 


Attempts at bodily injury were not the only means utilized 
to cause the Chisums anxiety. 

Numerous incriminating articles soon appeared in various 
territorial news organs to revitalize old accusations. The 
Lincoln firm of Murphy and Dolan undertook a vigorous 
writing campaign in the Mesilla News and Santa Fe New 
Mexican to present their cause as one of defense against over- 
whelming odds. The Prescott Arizona Miner, on June 7, sum- 
marized such correspondence: 


Lincoln County, New Mexico, seems to be undergoing a reign 
of terror. A lawyer by the name of McSween is largely respon- 
sible, according to reports from Murphy & Dolan. They also 
accuse J. S. Chisum, the cattle king, of being in with McSween 
and other parties making to defraud Murphy & Dolan and 
other good men. J. J. Dolan, in a letter to the New Mevzican, 
states Chisum wants to control the contracting business of 
New Mexico and Arizona.... 


During the early part of June McSween was again forced 
to leave Lincoln. Temporarily, he joined a group of his parti- 
sans, a majority of which were wanted men, at San Patricio, 
a small Mexican settlement to the southeast on the Ruidoso. 

Intensified efforts to break up this band were initiated 
when Governor Axtell appointed Deputy Peppin to replace 
Sheriff Copeland on May 28. The new sheriff lost no time in 
delegating authority ; he selected Buck Powell and William C. 
Johnson as deputies in the Seven Rivers locale and placed 
Marion Turner in charge of a posse at Roswell.”® 

On June 20 the McSween forces evacuated San Patricio 
and rode east, apparently bound for the Chisums. Opon learn- 

24. Poe, Buckboard Days, p. 162; Brothers, A Pecos Pioneer, p. 54; Frederick R. 


Bechdolt, When the West Was Young. (New York: The Century Co., 1922), p. 22. 
25. Roswell Record, October 7, 1937. 
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ing of this, Turner began scouting their supposed route. 
About noon on July 4, his forces entered Roswell where they 
were informed that their quarry, numbering more than a 
dozen men, were visiting at South Spring. Without delay the 
posse turned south; at the head of South Spring River, about 
a mile west of the Jinglebob corral, it was halted to recon- 
noiter. The adobe headquarters, purposely built with walls 
four feet thick to withstand Indian attacks in earlier times, 
had been prepared for defense. Will Chisum, who was up on 
the flat roof with Bonney and others, recalls: 


... there was not a shot fired all that day. The Seven Rivers 
party, as it was called, stayed all day about one mile from the 
ranch till dark, then they rode out in the flat and stayed all 
night.*6 


George Coe, also present, adds that Turner’s posse “. . . held 
on until nightfall in an attempt to get up to the barns and 
corrals. . . .”27 No attack was made, however, and the fol- 
lowing morning the would-be assailants were gone. 

One morning, a day or so after the McSween group had 
left, several members of the posse returned to the ranch. 
James Chisum, the only one of the Chisum brothers present, 
met them near the corral, explained that there were women 
and children in the house, and cautioned against incendia- 
rism. Some discussion among the riders ensued; finally, one 
man blurted out, “Old man, we’re right with you!’’?* Appar- 
ently in disagreement about a further course of action, they 
rode away. 

The Turner debacle further linked the Chisums to Mc- 
Sween’s belligerent defiance of the law. The Mesilla News, on 
July 14, explained : 


John S. Chisum, it is reported, furnishes . . . McSween’s boys 
with fresh horses to ride after they run a while from the 
Sheriff. . . . Chisum’s house is also opened to them to use as a 
fort against the officers of the law. ... 


26. WC to HPH, February 15, 1954; Garrett, Authentic Life, pp. 94-5. 
27. Coe, Frontier Fighter, pp. 102-5. 
28. WC to HPH, February 15, 1954; Tape No. 10. 
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Sheriff Peppin, in an official report filed later that summer, 
also believed that the attorney’s forces had been “. . . fed, 
clothed and horses exchanged for fresh ones .. .” by the 
Chisums.”® 

On July 16, McSween rode into Lincoln with over fifty 
heavily armed men; in a matter of hours they had barricaded 
themselves in various adobe buildings. By the next day, Pep- 
pin’s posses had surrounded these stations and voiced a 
demand to those for whom warrants were held to surrender. 
This was refused and intermittent firing began. On the third 
day, a cavalry troop arrived from Stanton, but made no move 
to intervene as the civil authorities had the situation under 
control. The attorney’s residence was set afire that after- 
noon; by nightfall the entire building was ablaze. Bonney 
and several others escaped, but McSween was killed as he 
fled through the rear door. On July 20, news of the battle 
reached the Chisums.* Definite moves to close out the head- 
quarters were begun. 

In spite of unsettled local conditions, the ranch had been 
the scene of large-scale cattle activities throughout the 
spring. Well armed trail outfits had consecutively and suc- 
cessfully left the Pecos, driving sizable herds to distant points. 
One such group particularly elicited considerable comment. 
This party, probably under temporary hire by Hunter, Evans 
and Company to facilitate their presently jeopardized de- 
liveries, was captained by Jesse Evans, general manager of 
the vast Comanche Pool cattle co-operative located in Central 
Kansas. Composed of fifty men, several wagons and a large 
horse remuda, it left Dodge City on April 5, ostensibly bound 
for New Mexico to “.... gather from the ranges about twenty 
thousand cattle. . . .”* 


29. Affidavit by George W. Peppin, Sheriff of Lincoln County, which was enclosed 
in a letter to the United States Attorney General by the Commanding Officer at Fort 
Stanton, New Mexico, on August 15, 1878. In File No. 44-4-8, Record Group 60, De- 
partment of Justice Records, National Archives. 

30. Sallie Chisum “Journal.” MSS in Chaves County Historical Society. She 
mentions that Charles Bowdre, who was in the McSween battle, arrived to the ranch 
on July 20 with the report. 

$1. For information regarding Jesse Evans, see Ralph H. Records, “At the End 
of the Texas Trail; Range Riding and Ranching, 1878,” West Texas Historical Asso- 
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Its arrival to the Pecos country stirred the Mesilla News 
on June 1 to impulsively speculate: 


Chisum has hired 80 men to come down from Kansas to help 
him do his fighting and dirty work and swears he will run 
every small cattle owner or rancher off the Pecos river for a 
distance of 200 miles. 


While these herders gathered and put to trail successive con- 
signments, Jinglebob cowboys rounded up cattle for delivery 
to Robert K. Wiley and Tom Coggin, prominent Texas 
ranchers, who held an unrequited promissory note from Chi- 
sum. Trailing of this herd, over eight thousand head, to its 
designated range on the Pease River in the Texas Panhandle 
was to begin upon termination of Evans’ activities on the 
Pecos, which proved to be by the late summer.*” 

James Chisum and his three children were the only mem- 
bers of the family to accompany Rail brand stock to new and 
safer pastures; Pitzer remained on the ranch with a skeleton 
range outfit. Several thousand heifers, previously set apart 
to form the nucleus of a proposed select beef herd, composed 
the bulk for removal. It was a moot question as to the prob- 
able date of thoir return to home pastures; it was hoped that 
this could be effected at an early time. The initial point of 
concerted movement for the Chisums was evidently Bosque 
Grande, as a fifteen day lay-over was begun there on July 31. 
Two weeks later, the herd, under the direction of Charles 
Nebow, an old-time Jinglebob trail boss, was moved north 
up the east bank of the Pecos. The Chisums and an ex-Negro 
slave, called Frank, regularly helped in the drive. Sallie 





ciation Yearbook, XIX ‘October 1948), p. 116. Records writes of the experiences of his 
father, Laban S. Records. Movement of the Evans group is from Robert M. Wright, 
Dodge City, the Cowboy Capital and the Great Southwest. (Wichita: Wichita Eagle 
Press, 1913), pp. 262-8. Wright writes his recollections of early Dodge City, quotes from 
the Dodge City Times, April 6, 1878, and comments on the personnel of the Evans outfit. 

82. Information regarding the transfer to Coggin-Wiley, see: Cox, Historical and 
Biographical Record, p. 330, 365; Prose and Poetry, p. 315; William M. Pearce, ““The 
Establishment and Development of the Matador Ranch, 1882-90,"" West Texas Historical 
Association Yearbook, XXVII (October 1951), pp. 7-8. For movement of herds, see 
Charles A. Siringo, Riata and Spurs. (New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927), 
p. 55. Siringo mentions that he saw several Chisum herds pxss through the Texas 
Panhandle during the fall of 1878. 
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rove one of the two wagons in which was packed the family 
daggage. Some one hundred and fifty head of horses were 
loose herded along nearby. After three days’ travel, the stock 
was halted a few miles southeast of Fort Sumner for a brief 
rest. According to a journal which Sallie kept, the monotony 
of the trek thus far had been alleviated by the infrequent 
visits of William Bonney, who was now without livelihood 
and regarded an outlaw. On September 11, the caravan, well 
provisioned and somewhat refreshed, left the Pecos Valley, 
heading northeast out onto the High Plains.** 

John Chisum probably joined the group at Fort Sumner, 
for Will states that his uncle “.. . accompanied the outfit from 
the Pecos Valley to the Canadian,” and adds, “I guess I saw 
him every day .. . and everywhere in regard to the drive.” ** 
The cattle king’s whereabouts and actions during the pre- 
vious months are not presently known, but newspapers 
reported him in Las Vegas about the middle of August. This 
is supported by an entry in Sallie’s journal to the effect that 
her uncle had written in August that he had completed ar- 
rangements for her and her brothers to enter school that fall 
at Anton Chico.* 

Near Red Lake, ten miles east of Sumner, the Chisums 
turned north, skirting the eastern edge of Taiban mesa. 
Travel was purposely slow. On September 17, after nearly a 
week on the prairies, they reached Fort Bascom, which was 
located five miles north of present-day Tucumcari. From 
here, the herd was pushed into the southern drainage of the 
Canadian and due east along its banks to Ute Creek, the last 
camping site of note in New Mexico. On Saturday 28, they 
crossed the line into Texas. 

In the days that followed, temporary dugouts and corrals 
were constructed in the breaks near the mouth of Trujillo 
Creek, about thirty miles west of Tascosa. Early in Novem- 
ber, Sallie, Walter and Will Chisum, accompanied by the 
faithful Frank, returned west along the Canadian by wagon 

88. Sallie Chisum “Journal.” 


34. WC to HPH, January 28, 1956 
85. Mesilla News, August 10, 1878; Sallie Chisum “Journal.” 
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to attend school. Their uncle had left several weeks previous 
for Santa Fe.** 

On September 30, General Lew Wallace had replaced 
Samuel B. Axtell as Governor of New Mexico. This appoint- 
ment followed written and verbal reports by a Department 
of Justice investigator, Frank W. Angel, to Carl Schurz, 
Secretary of the Interior, that much of the existing political 
and economic unrest in the Territory could be traced to its 
administration.*? Wallace, soon after assuming office, was 
approached by Chisum and others representing interests in 
the lower Pecos country regarding plans for quieting the un- 
settled conditions. In reviewing the Lincoln County contro- 
versy in later years, the General fastened much of the blame 
on Chisum. The cattleman, he explained, had attempted to 
monopolize the frontage of the Pecos by forcing out the small 
grazers. In retaliation, Wallace recalled: 


. . . they began stealing from him. To protect himself, the 
Texan went down into his native state and recruited about 
seventy men—murderers, thieves, and dangerous men of all 
classes. . . . His enemies, seeing these warlike proceedings, 
banded together in common defense, and the result was open 
war.38 


Early in October the new Governor composed a rather 
lengthy report to President Hayes. In it, he surveyed the 
difficulties he had encountered. The United States Marshal 
had warrants which were unserved; courts were inoperative 
due to partisan feelings of all.the citizenry; and an obvious 
bias on the part of the executors of the law was evident. In 
closing, he solicited the President to declare a state of insur- 
rection existent so that troops could be ordered into the field. 
The Executive Order was forthcoming, and on November 14, 


36. WC to HPH, February 15, March 22, May 3, 1954. Also see John L. McCarty, 
Maverick Town, the Story of Old Tascosa. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1946), pp. 41-2. 

37. For report on the Angel interview, see Carl Schurz to Rutherford B. Hayes, 
August 31, 1878, in Hayes Memorial Library. For a summary of Wallace's activities 
soon after assuming office, see Irving McKee, Ben-Hur Wallace: The Life of General 
Lew Wallace. (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1947), p. 144. 

88. Lew Wallace, An Autobiography. (New York: Harper and Brothers Pub- 
lishers, 1906), II, pp. 914-5. 
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1878, the new Governor issued a general amnesty to all in- 
volved in the Lincoln hostilities since February 1.*° 

To the Chisums, now on a foreign range, this proclama- 
tion offered little, in a real sense, to erase old animosities or 
guarantee future security of person or interests. However, it 
did indicate that vigorous moves were perhaps in the offing. 


Restoration of Law and Order 


Subsequent to a military purge of Lincoln County in the 
spring of 1879, the Chisums returned to the Pecos. They 
found old antagonisms dying slowly, although many former 
partisans had returned to their farms and ranches. Particu- 
larly encouraging was the increase in immigration to the 
Roswell vicinity, which for several years had experienced 
little activity. True, a roving aftermath of former days per- 
sisted, but the mores of organized society were vigorously 
at work, augmenting the confidence inspired by Governor 
Wallace’s campaign earlier in the year. 

John Chisum arrived to Mesilla, New Mexico, by stage 
from the west during the last week of February 1879. He 
probably had spent the previous month in Arizona. This is 
inferred from a statement in the Globe Arizona Silver Belt 
on January 24; it mentioned that the Chisum-Hunter inter- 
ests had recently sued out a writ of attachment on a herd in 
that locale. When interviewed in Mesilla, Chisum made no 
comment on this affair, but did say that after a trip through 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada and California he had disposed of 
his Arizona holdings to return to New Mexico. Several days 
later, he boarded the stage for Santa Fe, no doubt purposely 

89. Ibid.; McKee, Ben-Hur Wallace, pp. 144-7; The Grant County Herald, Octo- 
ber 12, 1878. Hayes issued a proclamation warning all groups organized for violence 
to disband by October 14. Wallace issued a proclamation threatening Lincoln County 
with martial law. Arizona Star (Tucson), on October 17, 1878, stated: “Gov. Lew 
Wallace has called upon the Pres. for troops to assist him in preserving order in New 
Mexico.” The most interesting summary of the Amnesty and its ramifications, civil 
and military, was published in The Grant County Herald, on December 28, 1878. Specifi- 
cally, the article was entitled, ‘An Open Letter by Lieut. Col. N. A. M. Dudley, 9th 


Cavalry Commander, Fort Stanton, to His Excellency, Governor Lewis Wallace,” and 
was dated November 30, 1878. 
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avoiding involvement in the military operations predicted 
for Lincoln County." 

Governor Wallace reached Fort Stanton during the first 
week of March. Within a week, four detachments of cavalry 
began scouting suspect ranches for stolen stock. Each com- 
mander carried a list of all the legitimate cattle brands regis- 
tered in Lincoln and descriptions of some thirty-five individ- 
uals wanted for murder. Orders were to inspect known cow 
camps and corrals and impound and return any and all 
recognizably stolen animals to the county seat.? 

The Chisums stood to benefit from these operations, 
which were actually being directed against old adversaries, 
so they lost no time in making suggestions. On March 26, 
Pitzer Chisum wrote the new commanding officer at Fort 
Stanton, Captain Henry G. Carroll, from South Spring. He 
reported peculiarly marked cattle in and around Bosque 
Grande and added: “Parties giving these brands never had 
a hoof of stock til recently.” * In submitting this information, 
the rancher was hoping that the military would extend its 
reconnaissance north from Roswell into an area which was 
being overlooked. Three weeks later, Governor Wallace re- 


ceived a letter from John Chisum. This correspondence, 
pleading no attempt to meddle, carried a conscientiously out- 
lined plan to curb future depredations in the Pecos Valley. 
Chisum, drawing from an intimate acquaintance with the 
nature and topography of southeastern New Mexico, wrote 
the following from Fort Sumner: 


1. Independent, March 1, 1879. 

2. The incident that undoubtedly crystallized Wallace’s intentions to come to 
Lincoln County was the murder of Huston J. Chapman, Mrs. McSween’s lawyer, in 
front of the Court House at Lincoln on February 19, 1879. The Governor left Santa Fe 
with General Edward Hatch, Commanding General of the Territory, on March 2, 
en route south to Fort Stanton, a five days’ journey. From The Grant County Herald, 
March 8, 1879. For particulars of the campaign: McKee, Ben-Hur Wallace, pp. 147-50; 
Mesilla News, May 17, 1879. Troops were ordered into the field on March 11. 

8. P.M. Chisum to Capt. H. Carroll, March 26, 1879, in the Wallace Collection. 
General N. A. M. Dudley was relieved of command at Fort Stanton by Governor Wal- 
lace on March 12, 1879, to stand a courts-martial. According to Mrs. McSween, the 
officer’s non-intervention on July 19, 1878, in the fighting at Lincoln had, in a large 
measure, brought on her husband’s death. Captain Henry G. Carroll, in charge of a 
detail at Roswell since the fall of 1878, was called to direct Wallace’s forces and assume 
temporary command at Stanton. In December 1879, Dudley was exonerated of all 
charges. This information from The Grant County Herald, March 22, December 13, 1879, 
and Roswell Record, April 29, 1892. 
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If ten good men were stationed at a large spring twelve miles 
east of this place, it would prevent robbers from coming in off 
the plains onto the Pecos. ... If twenty men were stationed at 
Pope’s Crossing on the Pecos, it would prevent them from com- 
ing up the Pecos; having these two points guarded you have 
possession of the main keys to the settlement of the Pecos.‘ 


It is unknown whether either letter was seriously considered ; 
for the Governor’s attention during the first week in April 
was turned to obtaining convictions in district court, which 
had commenced at Lincoln. 

Of the two hundred or more indictments prepared by the 
grand jury, few received satisfying legal action. Bonney, 
whom Wallace had persuaded to testify, was the star witness 
against many former Murphy partisans on trial. But a 
majority of the arraigned pled pardon under the amnesty 
and were released ; others took a change of venue for retrial 
to neighboring districts. After the session ended and the Gov- 
ernor left for Santa Fe, local newspapers reviewed his efforts. 
The Mesilla News, for example, on May 17, criticized his use 
of the military for arrests and blamed Chisum for such insti- 
gation. The Independent, in reply, sympathized: “Unfortu- 
nate John Chisum! How much unrest and agony of mind you 
have caused the News scribes. Although far from the source 
of the strife, you are still remembered in their dealings.’’® 

Toward the end of the summer, the Chisums completed 
preparations to move their now drastically reduced herd back 
to its home pastures. John Chisum, who had arrived to his 
temporary nestor ranch several weeks before the close out 
on the Canadian, accompanied the stock on its return. The 
exact date of re-activating operations at South Spring is not 
known; Sallie’s journal, however, intimates the headquarters 
had been re-occupied by the first week of November 1879. 
Chisum cattle were evidently again grazing their old ranges 
by this time also, for on the 11th she reports seeing her 
brother Will, who had participated in the return drive.® 


4. John S. Chisum to Governor Lew Wallace, April 15, 1879, in the Wallace 
Collection. 

5. Independent, May 24, 1879. The Grant County Herald, on May 10, 1879, carried 
an excellent review of the court proceedings. 

6. WC to HPH, October 25, 1954; Sallie Chisum “Journal.” 
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The herd now had new owners. Hunter, Evans and Com- 
pany, temporarily holding title, had transferred it to Pitzer 
in the Panhandle; he, in turn, assigned an interest to James 
several weeks later. Moreover, the animals bore a new Chi- 
sum brand in conjunction with the Jinglebob earmark. The 
Rail brand had been John Chisum’s trademark in the South- 
west for nearly twenty years, but the sale and assignment 
to Hunter, Evans and Company had necessitated the origina- 
tion of a new brand. A lazy U on the thigh, top turned back, 
was tried for a while. Finally, though, a U burned high up 
at the tip of the left shoulder was recorded in the brand books 
of San Miguel County in 1879.” 

Soon after they began full scale ranching along the Pecos, 
the Chisums experienced the worst scourge of rustling to 
date. During the late fall their cattle and others were re- 
peatedly struck by a band of former McSween partisans, led 
by William Bonney. One Chisum range outfit, early in Jan- 
uary 1880, located about eighty head of U cattle in Canyon 
Cueva, more than a hundred miles north of the ranch. Both 
brand and earmark had been crudely mutilated. The “ear- 
bobs” were cleanly eliminated and an OX superimposed over 
the U.§ 

Starting the animals south, the party was camped one 
cold day near Fort Sumner when Bonney and two compan- 
ions rode up and requested permission to inspect the drove. 
Consent obtained, the leader of the trio rode out and among 
the cattle, and shortly returned apparently satisfied. He then 
invited the chilled herders into town for liquor. James Chi- 
sum, head of the outfit, declined at first, stating his men were 
tired; however, he finally relented, probably thinking a re- 
fusal might endanger the stock. That evening in a saloon they 
were insulted and threatened by an inebriated cowboy named 
Joe Grant. Bonney, after a warning, killed him. Although 

7. Cox, Historical and Biographical Record, p. 302. Statement is: “On driving his 
herds back to the Pecos River from the Canadian, Mr. P. Chisum disposed of an interest 
to his brother, James.”” Brand change is from WC to HPH, March 9, April 3, 1954, 
and WC to Maurice G. Fulton, April 4, 1940. Date of brand registration from William 
M. Raine and Will C. Barnes, Cattle. (Garden City: Doubleday Doran and Company, 
Inc., 1930), p. 161. 


8. Garrett, Authentic Life, pp. 118-20. Brand alterations described in WC to HPH, 
March 22, 1954. 
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there were no repercussions, the Chisum group hurriedly left 
town and returned to their camp.° 

Fort Sumner was also the scene of an unexpected meeting 
between Bonney and John Chisum. Only a thread of fact 
persists, and the fabric has become a patchwork of legend. In 
short, Bonney approached the cattleman one day and de- 
manded payment for services previously rendered in Lincoln 
County. Chisum, according to his nephew, calmly replied, 
“You know just as well as I do that I never hired you to do 
anything for me.”’*° The matter was not pressed further. In 
a larger sense, this terse response reflected the general feel- 
ings of a region weary of erratic living conditions and too 
busy with the future to consider unsubstantiated debts to 
the past. 

Lincoln County was slowly rising from its lethargy. In- 
dian troubles, domestic upheavals and lack of transportation 
had precluded population influx and growth. Even by 1880, 
the 20,000 square mile county had but 2,513 inhabitants, and 
more than a third of these were practically transients, at- 
tracted thither by a succession of gold strikes which began 
in the Jicarilla Mountains, thirty miles northwest of Lincoln, 
the previous August." Grazing continued to be the most sub- 
stantial inducement for immigration, but the pioneer cattle- 
men monopolized the strategic water holes. The days of the 
open range, however, were quickly drawing to a close; the 
sheep rancher, the farmer and the amenities of civilization 
were appearing on the horizon. 

Roswell, sixty miles due east of Lincoln, had particularly 
shown little tendency toward growth; settlement had been 
sporadic and largely restricted to areas on or near North and 
South Spring Rivers. During the desultory contest which 


9. Ibid.; New Mexican, January 17, 1880, reported the Joe Grant killing. Other 
information from Tape No. 2. 

10. This episode probably occurred during the spring of 1880, for during that 
summer and fal!, Bonney’s inroads on Chisum herds increased tremendously. For de- 
tails: WC to HPH, April 5, 1954; Tape No. 10; and George B. Anderson (ed.), History 
of New Mezico. (New York: Pacific States Publishing Co., 1907), I, 227. James Chisum 
contributed the story. 

11. Hubert H. Bancroft, History of Arizona and New Mesico, 1570-1888. (San 
Francisco: The History Company, 1889), pp. 795-6; Keleher, Fabulous Frontier, pp. 31-3. 
In 1880, Lincoln was the largest town in the County, with 638 inhabitants; Stanton, 
with 118 inhabitants, was smallest. 
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rocked the County in 1878, there was a great deal of anxiety 
apparent in the locale, for known participants in the struggle 
regularly visited the Chisum headquarters. But from all re- 
ports, the little straggling oasis near the confluence of the 
Hondo and the Pecos was never the scene of violence. Many, 
however, abandoned the hamlet when the Chisums pulled out. 
The Las Vegas Gazette on August 17, 1878, explained: 


Six wagon loads of emigrants from North and South Spring in 
Lincoln County passed through town Tuesday going north. 
A deputy sheriff rode up and demanded that they take up arms 
and go with them and fight. This they refused to do and loaded 
up and left.... 


Roswell came to life again following Wallace’s campaign 
though, and by the early summer of 1880 temporary struc- 
tures of more than a dozen households could be seen in its 
environs. 

The preceding fall, eight families had settled within sev- 
eral miles north and east of the Chisums. Two large irriga- 
tion ditches had been dredged north from South Spring 
River. One, called Pumpkin Row, was taken out about a mile 
west of the Jinglebob corral; the other, the Texas Ditch, was 
headed north some distance east of the square adobe. The 
area east of the Chisum headquarters soon became known as 
“The Farms,” as it was settled principally by Mormons. 
Neighbors with an agrarian bent were especially welcomed 
by Chisum, and on various occasions he tendered aid and 
advice as the need arose. For example, in one instance he 
dispatched ox wagons to the Davis Mountains, more than a 
hundred miles south of the Texas-New Mexico line, for cot- 
tonwood and willow saplings to line their acequias, as well 
as his own.” ; 

On June 2, the census enumerator visited the ranch; 
eighteen persons, all male, were noted as residents. James 
Chisum was listed as head of the household; his two sons, 
herders ; his two brothers, cattle dealers ; and William Robert, 

12. Brothers, A Pecos Pioneer, pp. 1-7; Lincoln County Leader, (White Oaks), 
December 8, 1888; Anderson, History of New Mezico, Il, 797. The El Paso Times, 


August 16, 1953, carried an article covering interviews with many old-timers in the 
Roswell region. 
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whom Sallie had married on January 26, as a boarder. Among 
the twelve employees, the most notable were Burrel Dick- 
ison and Benito Juarez, cooks; William Hutchison and John 
Ewers, long-time Chisum cowboys; Cornell Larimore, a 
gardener who came to New Mexico with the James Chisums 
in December 1877; and Paul Kroeger, blacksmith.'* On con- 
sidering that less than a dozen men were operating the 
Jinglebob, one quickly surmises the extent of the herd 
reduction. 

The number of employees on the Chisum payroll, during 
the early 1880’s, varied according to the season, however. 
During the roundups, spring and fall, more than two dozen 
cowboys, including Mexican herders from nearby settle- 
ments, were called in to work the “circle.” But upon termi- 
nating the marking and branding, dispatching of trail herds, 
if any, and the scattering of line riders for the winter, a 
majority of these men were laid off. Mexicans were also re- 
tained to clean irrigation ditches, care for the garden and 
fields and perform menial household duties at the ranch head- 
quarters. Then, of course, the meager yet responsible chores 
such as loose herding the milch cows, running errands, etc., 
were the accepted obligations of Chisum’s young nephews, 
Walter and Will."* 

Perhaps fundamentally more a part of the ranch than the 
owners themselves was Frank “Chisum.” At the close of the 
Civil War, Frank chose to remain with his former master, 
John Chisum, and together with a younger brother was 
brought to New Mexico in the early 1870’s. Most Negroes 
with cattle outfits during those days were cooks, but Frank, 
in every sense, was an all-around cowboy. His fidelity was 
never questioned, and repeatedly he was placed in positions 
of responsibility and trust, as exemplified in his being sent 

18. Popuiation Statistics of Lincoln County, Territory of New Mexico, in the 
Tenth Census: 1880. This information received from the National Archives on May 10, 
1954. Sallie Chisum was married to William Robert at Anton Chico, New Mexico, on 
January 26, 1880. Robert, born January 27, 1854, in Germany, arrived in New Mexico 
in 1874, and while clerking in a mercantile establishment in Anton Chico during the 
fall of 1878, met Sallie. See Anderson, History of New Mezico, Il, 775-6. 

14. Information on Chisum employees from WC to HPH, March 22, April 9, 


May 3, 1954. The Las Vegas Gazette, on August 30, 1881, mentioned Walter and Will 
boarding a train for school. 
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with the James Chisum children from the Canadian to Anton 
Chico in November 1878. Frank was a chronic stutterer, 
which made him the butt of many jokes; yet good-naturedly 
he laughed with the crowd. During the early 1880’s, he ac- 
cumulated a small herd, probably as recompense for wages 
due, and at John Chisum’s demise became an independent 
and modestly successful rancher. In later years, he disposed 
of his stock and retired to Roswell, where old timers still at- 
test that his mind remained remarkably clear into senility. 
Not to be overlooked are Chisum’s incidental interests 
which did much to advertise the potentialities of the Pecos 
Valley and induce immigration into that region. As early as 
1877 he indicated interest in the agricultural possibilities of 
the Hondo-Pecos area; during the summer of that year a 
large acequia, capable of irrigating a thousand acres, was 
constructed on the ranch. This ditch, taken out near the head 
of South Spring River, ran parallel to the south bank of that 
artesian stream and east past the square adobe into a sowed 
field. The farming was supervised by Felix McKittrick who 
on land of his own nearby conducted experiments with var- 
ious varieties of wheat, buckwheat and rye.’® Also stirring 
the sod at this time in the vicinity were Mormons, who were 
experiencing exceptional harvests. Regarding these develop- 
ments, the Independent, on October 20, 1877, observed: 


Two years ago there were not three cultivated farms within 
thirty miles of the mouth of the Hondo. This season no less 
than thirty farmers are gathering their crops within a five 
mile radius. ... 


Chisum withheld no means to cultivate and produce the 
most adaptable crops. Kelly “Blue Plows,” with cast iron 
points, were ordered and freighted overland from the factory 
in East Texas to the ranch.'? He imported and planted grains 


15. Las Vegas Optic, August 27, 1885, summarizes Frank’s association with the 
Chisums. Other information from Tape No. 8, and WC to HPH, March 5, May 3, 24, 
1954. Fulton knew Frank, often talked with him about the Chisums, and declares the 
Negro’s memory, especially for dates and events, was remarkable. Interview with 
Maurice G. Fulton, April 10, 1954 

16. Independent, July 28, 1877. 

17. T. C. Richardson, East Texas: Its History and Its Makers. (New York: Lewis 
Historical Publishing Company, 1940), III, 1109. George A. Kelly operated a foundry 
and plow factory at Kellyville, Texas, until 1880, when he moved to Longview. 
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of varying types and potential in soil whose yield was remark- 
able when periodically refreshed with moisture. His ventures 
with alfalfa brought that crop into recognized prominence 
as a mainstay of the region.'* Millet also proved suitable, as 
indicated in a letter the cattleman wrote the editor of the 
Las Vegas Gazette on August 6, 1880: 


You will find, in a box sent you, two heads of millet I raised on 
my ranch. I have been trying the different kinds of grasses 
and millet to find which suits our climate and soil best. I would 
request you to examine this, and if you know of any better mil- 
let, let me know what it is, so I can get the seed.... 


Editorial comment in the same issue was that the heads were 
“... larger than ears of pop corn and unusually well filled.” 
Proving and promoting agriculture seems to have been the 
extent of Chisum’s endeavors in that vein, which is under- 
standable in the light of the fact that his primary concern 
was with livestock. 

Continued 


18. Poe, Buckboard Days, p. 164. Chisum and alfalfa. 





Notes and Documents 
MRS. ALEXANDER M. JACKSON LETTERS 


Alexander M. Jackson was born about 1823, and some- 
time after 1840 moved to Ripley, Tippah County, Mississippi, 
where he engaged in the practice of law. The place of his 
birth is not known to the writer, nor is the full name of his 
wife, who signed her letters “C. C. Jackson.” In December 
1846 Jackson recruited a company of volunteers for the War 
with Mexico and was elected its captain; accordingly he was 
always thereafter known as Captain Jackson. His company 
was assigned as Company E to the Second Mississippi Vol- 
unteers, commanded by Colonel Reuben Davis of Aberdeen, 
Miss. (not to be confused with the First Mississippi Volun- 
teers, commanded by Jefferson Davis). The Second went to 
northern Mexico in February 1847 and served in the army 
of General Taylor. It was never in combat and thus suffered 
no battle losses, but disease took a large toll of the men in 
the regiment. The company is of most interest because of the 
part some of its members played in the Civil War. First Lieu- 
tenant William C. Falkner became a Colonel in the Confeder- 
ate service, and was the great-grandfather of the living 
writer William Faulkner (the spelling of the name was 
changed by the Colonel’s son). Second Lieutenant Thomas C. 
Hindman became a Major General in the Confederate army, 
and Private Mark P. Lowrey a Brigadier General. 

Reuben Davis, in “Recollections of Mississippi and Mis- 
sissippians” (p. 69) describes Captain Jackson thus: “He was 
of Irish descent, and possessed in large measure the ardent 
temperment, vivid attachments, and fiery personal courage 
of his race. He was small and delicate in person, with a large 
head and a quick brain. In manner he was gentle and cour- 
teous, and his honor and honesty were never questioned. In 
spite of his Irish blood, he was no orator, but he delivered the 
facts and law of his case compactly and with a clearness that 
could not be exceeded. .. . After that war was ended he re- 
ceived at the hands of President Buchanan the appointment 
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of Chief Justice of New Mexico. This post he held until Mis- 
sissippi passed the ordinance of secession, upon which he 
resigned and came home to take his part for weal or woe with 
the State of his adoption. That long agony ended in humilia- 
tion and defeat. He removed to Austin, Texas, where he still 
lives, honored and useful and in the enjoyment of a handsome 
fortune, the reward of his own energy and prudence.” 

Davis, who wrote his book in 1889 and almost entirely 
from his own memory, did not know ail of the details of Jack- 
son’s career during the Civil War period, which are given in 
a letter from Nat P. Jackson, the Captain’s son, written in 
1867. 

Despite Captain Jackson’s ability he was not, during his 
stay in Mississippi, a good business man and was always 
more or less involved financially. In 1857 his friends, who 
were numerous and included such political stalwarts as Reu- 
ben Davis, promoted his appointment to the New Mexico 
position in part at least as a means whereby he could recoup 
his fortune. Apparently he was measureably successful in 
paying off his obligations until the outbreak of hostilities in 
1861, when he removed to San Antonio, Texas, where he 
joined the Confederate army and saw some service in New 
Mexico. He later went to Richmond and served the Confed- 
erate government in a civil capacity. After the surrender he 
returned to Austin, Texas, where he first worked in the office 
of the Comptroller and then was made Reporter for the 
Supreme Court of Texas, in which position he had some 
trouble with the Reconstruction government. He considered 
returning to Santa Fe in 1867, but it is not known whether 
he actually did so. In all probability he remained at Austin; 
or if he did go to Santa Fe, he did not remain long. It is clear 
from Davis’ statement that he finally got on his feet finan- 
cially there, and that he lived to an old age. 

ANDREW M. BROWN * 

* Material received January 17, 1955, from Andrew Brown of Arlington, Virginia. 

The Mrs. Miller to whom these letters were written was the great-grandmother of 


the donor, Mr. Andrew Brown, and the “Sallie” mentioned in one of the letters was the 
grandmother of Mr. Andrew Brown. Ed. 
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Santa Fe, New Mexico May 14, 1858 
My Dear Mrs Miller! 

Much of the pleasure I felt at the receipt of Mary’s? inestimable 
letter was clouded when I read of the death of dear little Etta,? most 
sincearly do I sympathise with you all, but particuiarly poor Mag, for 
I can fully understand every pang she endured when she saw her tender 
little flower blasted by the rude hand of death, and torn from her bosam, 
but blessed thought, the separation is not to last forever, for these dear 
little ones are not lost, but only gone before, to be transplanted back to 
their native soil, while we must struggle on meekly submiting to our 
Fathers will, “Til they from Heaven shall fondly bid us come.” The 
good one certainly knows what is best for us, and I have no doubt, that 
objects of love are often taken from us to wean our affections from 
Earth and make us fix them in Heaven, for as the bible truely sayes, 
“Where our treasure is there our hearts will be also.” I hope Mag does 
not give up to useless repineing as I once did, under such circumstances, 
for it will not promote her peace of mind or forward her enjoyments in 
Religion, I hope long ere this time that fatal disease has disappeared 
from your town, without leaving any more sad hearts to mourn its 
consequences. 

I think this is one of the healthyest places I ever lived in, We have 
deaths it is true, but it is a very small number that arise from 
natural causes. This is a pretty large city, but all the deaths that have 
occured, within my knowledge since we have lived here except one or 
two, have been men that have died from excess of drink, or killed each 
other in street broils, and of the latter there has been a good number. 

Mr Jackson is fixing to start off to attend court, I dread it very 
much for the courts are held so far apart, and the terms are so long, 
and you know I was always silly about being left, I do not suppose that 
I will be much lonely, or want for any thing, for we live but a short 
distance from Gov Renchers and a kinder or more agreeable family is 
not often met with any where, they have two sons, and two daughters, 
who are a great deal of company for me, but I know it will be a long 
time befor I make new friends that can fill the places of a few dear 
friends I left in Ripley, to whom for kindness shown me under peculiar 

1. The letters were written by “C. C. Jackson” (first name not known now), 
wife of Capt. Alexander M. Jackson, and her son Nat (Nathaniel Price) Jackson, to 
Mrs. Sarah M. Miller, wife of Rev. Charles P. Miller of Ripley, Mississippi. Part of the 
background is that Capt. Jackson was almost constantly in financial difficulties while 
in Ripley, despite his recognized ability as a lawyer, and Mr. Miller, who in addition to 
being a Methodist preacher was also a prosperous merchant, had given him a consider- 
able t of ist This help was obviously much appreciated by Mrs. Jackson. 


Part at least of the many references to religion in the letters may stem from the fact 
that Mr. Miller was a minister. 


2. Mary was a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Miller, she was single at the time but 
married Dr. John Y. Murry of Ripley in 1861. 

8. Etta was the infant daughter of Mag (Margaret, another daughter of the 
Millers who had married Richard J. Thurmond in 1856. A grandson of the Thurmonds, 
Thurmond, is now a Member of Congress from North Carolina. 
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circumstances, my heart will never cease to feel gratitude until it ceases 
to beat. How glad I would be to be with you for a short time, to tell 
you how contentedly I have lived since I have been in Mexico, and I am 
sure you would laugh to see how fat I am getting. I can undergo more 
fatigue than I have been able to do for five years past; this however 
may be that I was not so fully tested as I have been lately, for I now 
see a great deal to be done about the house, that I know if I do not do, 
will have to go undone, for we keep but one servant and she is as old 
as the hills, and as contrary as an old setting hen, but she is a good 
cook and that is a great object out here. 

I think I have a very pleasant residence for this country, my great- 
est objection to it is, a celebrated Spanish beauty lives next door to me, 
and as she is ever at her caged window playing on the Harp or Guitar, 
she attracts enough company to be annoying to me, besides she gives a 
fandango every week, but the convent joins me on the other side, so 
you see if I have noise one way, I have quiet the other, I find the sisters 
at the convent excellent neighbours, but it would shock you to see to 
what extent Popery exists in this country, as well as deism. Why dont 
some denomination send us a missionary? there is no such thing in all 
this country as a protestant preacher, but I have but little hope of see- 
ing a religious reform during my stay here, the people nearly all seem 
to have set their hearts and heads against it, as if it would retard their 
progress in making money. This reminds me of how penurious Mr 
Jackson is getting out here, he can now count not only dollars but cts 
as well as any one, this I consider a great improvement for him, Ally4 
wants me to tell you that he has made nine bits since he came out here, 
and expects to make another one before long. The children talk a great 
deal about you, Nat5 is beginning to speak the Spanish language pretty 
well, he says when he goes back to Ripley he knows you will think he 
is a Mexican. May® is as plump as she can be, and though I have no 
one to nurse her she is no trouble at all, she talks perfectly plain. 

Well, I have no doubt when you get this far with this letter you 
will consider it long enough, though I could write you a great deal 
more, but Mr. Jackson says the mail is about to close therefore I must 
quit writing, love to all friends especially your girls, also Mrs. Brown? 
and Miss Harriet,® tell Mrs. B I have received her kind letter and 
intend to write soon to her. Mr. Jackson desires his good wishes to you 
all and sayes he has a long letter in store for Dr Tom.® Ever remember 
with kindness your sincearly attached friend 

C. C. JACKSON 
~~ 4. Alexander M., Jr., born ebout 1852. 
5. Nathaniel Price, born about 1850. 
6. Mary, born about 1856. 
7. Mrs. Brown was Mrs. Catharine Brown, wife of Andrew Brown, Sr., a mer- 
chant of Ripley who lived next door to the Millers. 
8. Mise Harriet was Miss Harriet Dogan, sister of Mrs. Brown who lived with her. 


9. Dr. Tom was Thomas W. Miller, a son. He was later Adjutant of the 34th Mis- 
sissippi Infantry, CSA, and was killed in the fighting around Atlanta in 1864. 
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Many thanks to you dear Mary for writing to me, for letters from my 
dear friends are the greatest pleasure I have out here, I hope you will 
have time and inclination to write me often, I intended to have written 
you several pages but havent time now 
Your friend truely 
Cc 
Santa Fe. New Mexico, Oct 11th 1858 
My dear Mrs Miller 

I have postponed answering your more than welcome letter, much 

longer than I intended, but by the same mail I received the painful 
intelligence of the death of one of my brothers, which so much depressed 
my spirits that I did not feel inclined to write to any one. I felt it to be 
such an imperfect way of communicating our feeling to each other; 
yet imperfect as it is, we will cling to it as the only means of knowing 
any thing of how those we love, and are separated from, get along in 
this life, and there are a few of you in Ripley I will never cease to feel 
an interest in, and always be delighted to hear from, whether I am 
punctual in replying or not. 
I have just had a letter from a friend in Ripley, from which I learn, 
that there has been a revival of Religion there, and I feel truly rejoiced 
to hear that so many of my acquaintances have become converted. How 
blessed you have been Mrs Miller to see all your dear girls begin to 
serve the Lord whilst they are young, and to feel that in unison you 
can walk the rugged path of life together, and have the blessed hope 
of spending together a happy eternity. 

We live out here in this wild country without preaching of any kind 

except from the catholics, they have five churches in the city, besides 
the convent, and a number of private chapels, and you may see hundreds 
flocking to confession every morning by the time the sun is peeping 
after spending the nights in all kinds of dissipation, and it is said that 
some of the Mexican Priests are as bad as any of the members; but 
they have a number o7 French and American priests through the coun- 
try now, who are trying to bring about some reforms in the church, and 
it is to be hoped they will succeed. 
Mr Jackson and myself are still enjoying excellent health, as almost 
every one does who lives in this part of Mexico, indeed I know it would 
astonish you to see so many old wizened up men and women, together, 
as collects on the market ground every day and many of them say they 
were never sick in their lives, for or five live in or near the city who are 
over a hundred years old. But they say that so many bad Americans 
are comeing amongst them, teaching them new ways, that they dont 
think they will live to get as old as they use to do. 

Mr Jackson tells me that the mail is about to close, so I must 
hasten, please give my best wishes to all your family dont forget Mag. 
Remember me also to Mrs Brown and Miss Harriet, tell Sallie1® when 


10. Sallie was another daughter of the Millers, who married Andrew Brown, Jr., 
in 1866. 
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you and Mary are not inclined to write, a letter from her would be just 
as gladly received. 
Say to Tom that Mr Jackson complains of him greatly. I hope to 
hear from some of you soon 

Your sincearly attached friend 


C. C. JACKSON 


Santa Fe. New Mexico Dec 31st 1858 

Dear Mrs Miller 

Though we have been here for some time past, I have not had a 
single line from one of my Ripley friends yet, I do not believe however 
it is because they have not written, but owing to the irregularity of the 
mails through this country at this season of the year, but you can 
scarcely imagine how anxious I feel to hear from those of my friends, 
to whom I had become so much attached, Though perhaps it would be 
better if I could cease to think of them, for this would go far to reconcile 
me to this country. 
We have a few very nice intelligent agreeable, fashionable Ameri- 
can families here, and a great many gentlemen, but the latter I am 
sorry to say cant boast of very good morals, nor can we hope for it to 
be otherwise until the community changees entirely, You could not be- 
lieve unless you were here what a degree of prostitution exists amongst 
the Mexican Women, indeed I believe they consider it an accomplish- 
ment, and one they begin to acquire at the early age of ten and twelve. 
It is a great pity it is so, for the most of them are beautiful, and appar- 
ently very sprightly, they dress gay, many of them have silk skirts (for 
they have no bodies to their dresses) which costs from one to two 
hundred dollars, they are very extravagant in the way of jewelry. All 
of these things however, interfere but little with me, I came here from 
a sense of duty, and feel determined that so long as my own affairs 
move on, as much to my notion, as they have done ever since we left 
Ripley, not to let surrounding circumstances disturb or affect my 
spirits. 
I have every reason to hope that Mr Jackson will do well out here, 
his official duties occupy but little of his time, therefore he intends to 
follow his profession, which he thinks he can do more profitably than 
he did in Mississippi, He is associated as equal partner with Judg 
Watts, the best lawyer in the Territory, but he intends to write to 
Mr Miller the next mail, and will tell him all about his business 
prospects. 
This is a delightful climate, and we are all now enjoying fine health. 
May and myself have both fattened a good deal, and I indulge the hope 
that I will yet recover my health entirely. We have but few persons 
here professing to be christians of any denomination except the Catho- 
lics, they have a large convent, as well as two other churches besides, 
I wish some of the active missionaries, knew what a work there is 
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for them out here, and send us a preacher, I do not think Sodom could 
have had more need of one. 
Tell Mary I have persuaded myself that I have a right to claim a 
letter from her, and she must not dispute it, but spend her first leasure 
hour in giveing me all the gossip she can collect, and if she or Sallie 
have any idea of jumping the broomstick!! soon, not to leave it out, 
but tell me all about it. Mr Jackson and the boys join in love and good 
wishes to your entire family, also to Mrs Brown and Miss Harriet 
I suppose you still see them every day. 
I remain your sincearly attached friend 
C. C. JACKSON 


Santa Fe Oct 16th 1859 

Dear Mrs Miller 

I was greatly gratified at the receipt of Marys last letter, though 
it was so long coming. For since it has been the will of the good being, 
to afflict your family, I have thought of you daily, and have felt a con- 
stant desire to have a long letter from you. How kind and good it is, 
of dear Mary to take such a stupid infliction upon herself; but really 
she does it, with such a show of good nature that it makes me forget 
when I am reading her letters, that the greatest pleasure is on my 
part. 
I can write you but little that will interest you, inasmuch as you 
are not acquainted with any of the people or circumstances by which 
we are surrounded, but so far as I am individually concerned, my life 
glides along quietly and pleasantly. Mr Jackson still prospers in busi- 
ness, and we are very comfortably situated. Our children now number 
four, our last as good luck would have it, is another little girl, little 
in truth, and more like her Papa than any of the others, we call her 
Florence. May is a perfect little pink, her hair is as curly as a darkies. 
The boys are well and grow like mushrooms, Nat speaks Spanish like 
a native. 
It grieves me to hear of so many deaths amongst my old friends in 
Mississippi, the two past years has brought about a good many sad 
changes. How is Olivers}? health? I trust it continues to improve. 
Tell Dr Tom Mr Jackson thinks hard of him for never writing, 
often very often speaks of it. 
Mrs Miller I have a request to make of you, Will you when you go 
to the Grave yard, notice the wall around dear little Lillies grave, and 
if it has fallen, please let Louis put a pen around it, As soon as Mr 
Jackson gets through, paying up his debts, I will send some money to 
have it fixed as it should be. 
Love to all my friends, particularly Mag Mr Brown and Miss Har- 
riet, Mr Jackson and the boys join me in this. 


11. The expression “jumping the broomstick,” is an almost forgotten expression 
for getting married. 

12. Oliver was Oliver R. Miller, eldest son of the Millers and associated with his 
father in business. Always in poor health, he died of tuberculosis in 1863. 
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Ever remember kindly, and you or Mary write often to your sin- 

cearly attached friend 
C. JACKSON 
My dear Grand Ma 

Ma think I will spoil her letter I have grown so much since I left 
you I dont expect you would know me and Ma Says I am as ugly as a 
rock fence A man that lives in this city gave me a Mexican pony not 
long go and I am learning to ride dont forget me grand Ma. my ma 
says you are no kin to me, but I know I love you like you was and want 
to see you the worst kind 

Nat JACKSON 
grand ma pleast write to me 
Mountain City Hays Co. Texas 
Novr 11, 1864 
My, dear “Grand Ma:” 

I received a letter from Ma the other day telling me of the receipt 
of Mrs Murray’s letter also of the invitation you gave me through her 
to write, I assure Grand Ma it will be a very pleasant task to me 
although I have been suffering for two weeks past with a bone felon, 
which accounts for this scribling. 

To me it would be pleasant to go into a detail of our many adven- 
tures since leaving Ripley but this I leave for Ma to do as my capability 
for doing so is more limited than her’s—when the war broke out in /61, 
we left Santa Fe and came to San Antonio where Pa joined the army 
leaving me at school, when he came from New Mexico (where he 
served) he put me in business & went to Richmond, and received a civil 
appointment and served in that capacity till the break up which broke 
him up too, he then went to work in the Comptroller’s office in Austin, he 
is still there and is doing very well—aAllie and I were left out here to 
school and we often hear from home. 

The Cholera has been raging throughout Texas for the last three 
months with great violence. San Antonio is a place of about fifteen 
thousand inhabitants and the deaths there for ten days averaged eighty 
or a hundred a day. The general average was thirty and forty a day. 
We were very fortunate and got away from there two weeks before it 
made it’s appearance. 

I can imagine the dilapedated condition of Ripley, Pa hears from 
Miss. occasionally principally through Mr Braugber!% at Jackson his 
old partner; Pa has not practised law since he left Santa Fe. 

Since we left Ripley I have had three sisters one! died in Sixty 
two there are thre living May—Florence,'5 and Stella!*—Mary the 
18. Mr. Brougher, Pa’s old partner, was C. A. Brougher. He was Capt. Jackson's 
last law partner at Ripley. In 1861 he was elected Secretary of State for Mississippi and 
moved to Jackson, Miss. 

14. Bessie. 
15. Born in 1859. 


16. Born about 1864. Lillie died in infancy in Ripley, Miss. “‘The Jacksons had at 
least seven children.” 
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oldest is ten Florence seven—and Stella two—Allie my brother is four- 
teen, myself sixteen—I am a very poor hand for giving local news—& 
will leave that as another share for Ma’s letter. 
In regard to the photograph you ask for I will have the artist to 
work on my ungainly features expressly for you. 
Well as I have given you all the news I have I will have to bring 
my uninteresting epistle to a close. 
Present my regards to all who may remember. Your attached 
“adopted” Grandson 
Nat P. JACKSON 
P.S. 
I will endeavor next time to justify my my composition and pen- 
manship as I am laboring under great disadvantages now. 
I wait impatiently for an answer “enclosing your photograph,” 
Nat 
My address is 
Mountain City 
Hay’s County 
Texas 


(Continued) 





Book Reviews 


Florentine Codex: General History of the Things of New 
Spain. By Fray Bernardino de Sahagin. Translated from 
the Aztec into English, with notes by Arthur J. O. Ander- 
son and Charles E. Dibble. Santa Fe: The School of Amer- 
ican Research and the University of Utah, 1955. 


The primary sources of history are, through prolixity or 
physical inaccessibility or linguistic problems, kept from the 
eyes of all but professional historians in a sadly overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases. It is an event, therefore, when in the 
form of truly gripping reading the primary documentation 
from both sides of one of history’s greatest dramas becomes 
available to the unspecialized public. 

With the publication of Book 12 of the Florentine Codex, 
we now have at hand in English the Aztec version of the con- 
quest of Mexico, which was already ours in the conquerors’ 
version from two sources — Cortés himself (the Five Let- 
ters) and one of his captains (Bernal Diaz del Castillo). 
There is much in all these accounts which does not deal 
directly with the struggle for control of Mexico from 1519 to 
1521; but in all three, the reader is swept onward in the rush 
of great events described at first hand, and the sections deal- 
ing with other matters are likely to be found intriguing for 
their exoticism if for nothing else. 

Since the twelve books of the Florentine Codex are not 
being published in numerical order, the issuance of Book 12 
brings us only to the half-way point in the series. Anderson 
and Dibble, the translators and annotators, will publish a 
thirteenth volume at the end of the series, summing up their 
contribution and including an introduction to the work. Since 
research is still going forward and has now been under way 
for some years, one may expect the last volume to be a major 
contribution to American studies. 

As has been noted in reviews of the volumes previously 
issued (Books 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, and 11), the Florentine Codex 
as presented by Anderson and Dibble is an English version 
of the original Nahuatl text by Sahagtin (and, as is clear in 
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Book 12, his Indian collaborators). Sahagin, after many 
years of missionary work in 16th century Mexico, prepared 
a Nahuatl version of a General History of the Things of New 
Spain. He added a parallel but not always identical Spanish 
version, and the latter has been through the years the 
greatest source of information on ancient Mexican life, espe- 
cially among the Aztecs. Only Seler’s German version had 
been available to those who could not read the Nahuatl. 

Again and again in the Book 12 account of the conquest 
we are confronted not only with the Aztec point of view on 
that great tragedy, but also with Aztec (that is, Indian) ways 
of stating that viewpoint. For instance, when the Spanish 
discovered that an Indian who had presented himself to them 
as Moctezuma was not the Aztec emperor, they are quoted 
as saying: “Thou canst not fool us; thou canst not mock us. 
Thou canst not make us stupid, nor flatter us, nor become 
our eyes, nor trick us, nor misdirect our gaze, nor turn us 
back, nor destroy us, nor dazzle us, nor cast mud into our 
eyes, nor place a muddy hand over our faces.” 

In his many years of living with the Indians (he became 
very fluent in Nahuatl), Sahagiin may indeed have acquired 
deep understanding of the native mind; but it seems unlikely 
that he should have adopted this typically ceremonious, repe- 
titious, and flowery form of Indian speech. It is still less likely 
that Cortés, fresh from Spain, should have learned it. What 
we have here, then, is an Indian paraphrase of a Spanish 
speech. Again and again we see the rhythm familiar to us 
from Indian legends, North American as well as Meso- 
american. 

There is another interesting example on the same page 
(page 31). Moctezuma sent some noblemen with gifts for 
Cortés, and the Indians report what happened: “Like 
monkeys they seized upon the gold. It was as if they were 
satisfied, sated, and gladdened. For in truth they thirsted 
mightily for gold; they stuffed themselves with it, and 
starved and lusted for it like pigs.’’ The Spanish lust for gold 
is clear enough in the accounts of Cortés and Bernal Diaz, 
but not stated in terms of monkey and pig analogies! 
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We get a fascinating insight into the Aztec mentality 
(one of many, of course) when the Aztecs learned how 
powerful the Spanish were, and when their priests foretold 
the conquest by the newcomers. In the ninth chapter, we read 
that ““Moctezuma became very fearful; he felt foreboding, 
and was frightened and terrified, and foresaw evil for the 
city. And everyone was sore afraid. There were fear, terror, 
dread, and apprehension.” It seems clear that the Aztecs, 
from the emperor on down, were suffering severely from a 
case of bad conscience. Probably they were imagining what 
all the nations they had been oppressing would do to them 
when liberated. 

One of the omens which had terrified the Aztecs was the 
apparently spontaneous fire which broke out in the temple 
of their patron, Huitzilopochtli the war god. Architectural 
details, especially of the more perishable parts of ancient con- 
structions, are difficult to come by in archaeology, but in the 
account of the temple fire, we read that “. . . the squared, 
wooden pillars were flaring; from within them emerged the 
flames, the tongues of fire, the blaze which speedily ate all 
the house beams.” It behooves the archaeologist, then, to give 
much attention (nearly all already do) to Sahagtin. The pas- 
sage just cited (page 2) continues: “Thereupon there was 
an outcry; the priests said: ‘O Mexicans, hasten here to put 
out the fire! Bring your earthen water jars!’” Where else 
could we get information on a detail such as the procedure 
in case of fire? 

In translating, Anderson and Dibble have suffered occa- 
sional perceptible difficulties. At the risk of seeming ungrate- 
ful for the essential and beautiful job they are doing, an 
attempt was made to suggest something in one or two such 
instances. The conclusion was arrived at after considerable 
struggle with the same difficulties that they had done the 
best that could be done, and therefore the places thus worked 
over will not be cited. The truth is that because of some im- 
portant structural similarities, Nahuatl translates into Eng- 
lish rather well, on the whole, and the version offered us here 
takes full advantage of the fact. 
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Bernal Diaz del Castillo. The Discovery and Conquest of 
Mexico, 1517-1521. (translated and with an introduction 
and notes by A. P. Maudslay) . México: The Mexico Press, 
1928. Also London: G. Routledge and Sons, 1928. 


Cortés, Hernan. Five Letters, 1519-1526 (translated and with 
an introduction by J. Bayard Morris). London: G. Rout- 
ledge and Sons, 1928. 


Mexico City College JOHN PADDOCK 


The Millennial Kingdom of the Franciscans in the New 
World: A Study of the Writings of Ger6énimo de Mendieta 
(1525-1604). By John Leddy Phelan. University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, 1956. Pp. 159, bibliography, index. 


As both title and subtitle point out, this is not primarily 
a resurrection of Fray Gerénimo de Mendieta, pioneer Fran- 
ciscan historian of the New World, as a person and a his- 
torian, but an exposition of his writings which Phelan frames 
neatly within the Joachimite apocalyptic theories of the 
Middle Ages. The author succeeds, but too well, in what seems 
to me a more than clever tour de force. His thorough com- 
mand of Joachimite lore and sources, as well as of the early 
history of Spanish missionary activities in the Indies, pro- 
duces a convincing picture of Mendieta and his contemporary 
mystic-minded Franciscans (in contrast with other more 
“realistic” ecclesiastics) as dyed-in-the-wool Joachimites. As 
such, these early sons of St. Francis in America appear as 
anti-clerical heretics, which most certainly they were not. 
The fallacy of this extremely logical composition rests on a 
false premise, namely, that the Franciscans of New Spain 
(the Observants) were identical with the 13th-century 
Spiritual friars who, by their stubborn adherence to Joa- 
chimite doctrine, spelled themselves out of the Order and the 
Church. 

Joachim of Flora, Cistercian abbot and mystic (c. 1132- 
1202), wrote a prophetic-millennial work that was highly 
susceptible to anti-papal and other unorthodox interpreta- 
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tions. His theories were developed by sundry medieval 
groups, known in general as Joachimites, who produced other 
writings falsely attributed to Abbot Joachim. Among these 
was a considerable number of charter Franciscans who, 
shortly after the death of St. Francis in 1226, vigorously op- 
posed the “‘Conventual” body of Franciscans under Brother 
Elias, the latter having ceded to the necessary expedient of 
dwelling in “convents.” The dissidents called themselves 
“Spirituals,” claiming themselves to be the only faithful ad- 
herents to the spirit of Francis’ rule of Holy Poverty; their 
strict views on an apotheosized poverty, also a feature of 
Joachimite theory, led them to embrace other Joachimite 
heresies. In short, many Spirituals were expelled, and some 
executed, as formal heretics; while the rest, through obedi- 
ence to the Roman Pontiff which St. Francis had so much 
emphasized, renounced Joaquimism, but still insisted upon 
a stricter observance of the Franciscan Rule. The heretical 
Spirituals ended around the year 1318; the faithful orthodox 
ones, deliberately rejecting the Spiritual designation, de- 
veloped into the “Observants,” soon the preponderant and 
most famous section of the Order, and who are commonly 
known as the Franciscans. (The Conventuals, accepting 
further Papal dispensations from Franciscan poverty, 
quickly dwindled down to the little-known branch still desig- 
nated as Conventuals.) 

To the Observants belonged all the famous Franciscans 
of the New World, not to mention those of the Orient and 
Near East, as well as the teachers and scholars of Western 
Europe. They certainly were not the centuries-defunct Joa- 
chimite Spirituals, much less were they Joachimite in doc- 
trinal persuasion. True, a Joachimite mythical flavor hovered 
over Spanish and Franciscan ways of thinking — let us say 
a medieval myth stripped of definite Joachimite heresy. It 
was something like the classical literary fad in English and 
other European literature when Grecian gods and their antics 
crowded almost every line. To say that Mendieta and his 
confreres actually believed in the imminent extinction of the 
Papacy and the millennial reign of a purely human monarchi- 
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cal Messiah other than Christ Himself, is like attributing 
the worship of Zeus and Apollo to Milton and Shakespeare. 

Had the author been fully cognizant of these facts, he 
would not have mesmerized himself into forcing all his facts 
into his specious synthetic framework, and his vast histor- 
ical material and its exposition would have proved of great 
value. Aside from this major objection, it still does. It clearly 
shows how the Franciscan missionary approach, with regard 
to the natives of the New World, was radically different from 
other views and methods. This was sparked, however, not 
by Joachimite myth, but by the true Catholic mystique of St. 
Francis of Assisi. 


Jemez, New Mexico FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NEW MEXICO 


(As amended Nov. 25, 1941) 


Article 1. Name. This Society shall be called the Historical Society 
of New Mexico. 


Article 2. Objects and Operation. The objects of the Society shall be, 
in general, the promotion of historical studies; and in particular, the 
discovery, collection, preservation, and publication of historical material 
especially such as relates to New Mexico. 


Article 3. Membership. The Society shall consist of Members, Fel- 
lows, Life Members and Honorary Life Members. 


(a) Members. Persons recommended by the Executive Council 
and elected by the Society may become members. 


(b) Fellows. Members who show, by published work, special 
aptitude for historical investigation may become Fellows. Immediately 
following the adoption of this Constitution, the Executive Council shall 
elect five Fellows, and the body thus created may thereafter elect addi- 
tional Fellows on the nomination of the Executive Council. The number 
of Fellows shall never exceed twenty-five. 


(c) Life Members. In addition to life members of the Historical 
Society of New Mexico at the date of the adoption hereof, such other 
benefactors of the Society as shall pay into its treasury at one time 
the sum of fifty dollars, or shall present to the Society an equivalent in 
books, manuscripts, portraits, or other acceptable material of an historic 
nature, may upon recommendation by the Executive Council and elec- 
tion by the Society, be classed as Life Members. 


(d) Honorary Life Members. Persons who have rendered emi- 
nent service to New Mexico and others who have, by published work, 
contributed to the historical literature 0’ New Mexico or the Southwest, 
may become Honorary Life Members upon being recommended by the 
Executive Council and elected by the Society. 


Article 4. Officers. The elective officers of the Society shall be a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, a corresponding secretary, a treasurer, and a 
recording secretary ; and these five officers shall constitute the Executive 
Council with full administrative powers. 


Officers shall qualify on January 1st following their election, and 
shall hold office for the term of two years and until their successors 
shall have been elected and qualified. 
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Article 5. Elections. At the October meeting of each odd-numbered 
year, a nominating committee shall be named by the president of the 
Society and such committee shall make its report to the Society at the 
November meeting. Nominations may be made from the floor and the 
Society shall, in open meeting, proceed to elect its officers by ballot, those 
nominees receiving a majority of the votes cast for the respective offices 
to be declared elected. 


Article 6. Dues. Dues shall be $3.00 for each calendar year, and shall 
entitle members to receive bulletins as published and also the HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. 


Article 7. Publications. All publications of the Society and the selec- 
tion and editing of matter for publication shall be under the direction 
and control of the Executive Council. 


Article 8. Meetings. Monthly meetings of the Society shall be held 
at the rooms of the Society on the third Tuesday of each month at 
eight P.M. The Executive Council shall meet at any time upon call of 
the President or of three of its members. 


Article 9. Quorums. Seven members of the Society and three mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, shall constitute quorums. 


Article 10. Amendments. Amendments to this constitution shall be- 
come operative after being recommended by the Executive Council and 
approved by two-thirds of the members present and voting at any regu- 


lar monthly meeting; provided, that notice of the proposed amendments 
shall have been given at a regular meeting of the Society, at least four 
weeks prior to the meeting when such proposed amendment is passed 
upon by the Society. 
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Orn Santa FS (the published in 1918-16), 8 volumes unbound. 
A complete set may be had at $20.00. The seventh issue is not 
sold separately; the tenth issue, $5.00; the others, $1.00 each. The 
Society will pay $5.00 for reasonably clean copies of Vol. II, no. 8. 


New Mexico Hisroricat Review (quarterly, from January 1926) 
Vol. I, no. 1, out of print, Nos. 2, 3, 4, each 
Vol. II, no. 1 (sold only in sets) 
Vol. II, Nos. 2, 3, 4, each 
Vols. III to current year, per volume 
By subscription, during current year 
COMPREHENSIVE INDEX, Vols. I-XV 


Papers, Nos. 1 to 88 (1888 to 1935) List of titles sent on request. 


St. FRANCIS AND THE FRANCISCANS IN New MEXxIco, 44 pp.., ill. 


REprRIN1s from the H1sToRICAL REVIEW, each 


Titles sent on request. Some studies which appeared serially 
may be had as: 


PUBLICATIONS IN HISTORY 
Vol. I—Fray Marcos de Niza’s Relacién, Span. and Eng. ed. 
by Percy M. Baldwin. 59 pp. (1926) 


Vol. III—New Mexico and the Great War, ed. by L. B. Bloom. 
166 pp., index. (1927) 


Vol. V—Barreiro’s Ojeada sobre Nuevo Mexico (1882), ed. 
by L. B. Bloom. 60 pp., ill. (1928) 


ViI—Indian Labor in the Spanish Colonies. Ruth Kerns 
Barber. 135 pp., bibliog., index. (1982) 


XII—New Mexico and the Sectional Controversy, 1846- 


1861. L. M. Ganaway. 140 pp., ill., bibliog., index. 
(1944). $2.00; in cloth 


XITI—Black-Robed Justice. Arie W. Poldervaart. 234 pp., 
bibliog., index. (1948). Cloth 


XIV—aAlbert Franklin Banta: Arizona Pioneer, 
Frank D. Reeve. 143 pp.., ill., index. (1958). 


XV—Bishop Tamaron’s Visitation of New Mexico, 1760, 
ed. by Eleanor B. Adams. 112 pp., ill., index. (1954). $2.50 
Address orders to 


New Mexico HisroricaL Revisw 
Box 1727, Santa Fe, New Mexico 





